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THE 
Southern Woman’s Magazine 


is the only magazine in America published 


EXCLUSIVELY for 
SOUTHERN WOMEN 


It was created to preserve the spirit and atmosphere of the 
Old South and to reflect the progress and vigorous life 
of the South of today. The sentiment of the South is a 
very definite, true and responsive thing. The Southern 
Woman’s Magazine is crystalizing that old and new sen- 
timent representing that part of our country south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line and it has built up a clientele 
which feels that it represents the women of the South. 


The magazine that is wanted by the subscriber is the 
magazine that is needed by the advertiser. If you want 
Southern business the SOUTHERN WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE can get it for you. 


The South is now entering its 
Greatest Era of Prosperity 


Have you made your plans so as to be sure of your share of the 
business that is awaiting you? For further particulars address: 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine 


Nashville, Tenn. 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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eal eel) have no fear that the man who has gone to the 

<A ha! oi front for us will not give a good account of himself. 
The big thing in this war is not to let him fear that 
we are not back of him in the supreme sacrifice he 
is making. That is the best reason for war gardens 
that can be told in a paragraph. It was told to me 
by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the War 
Food Garden Commission, which is campaigning for the cultivation 
of backyard and vacant- lot gardens. There are other reasons which 
can be told in figures so staggering that they are almost beyond 
comprehension, but this “morale of the army” overshadows all of 
them. The man at the front must always know that those of us at 
home are right at his back with every dollar, every ounce of food he 
may need. He must not even have to wonder; he must not be allowed 
to think for a moment that there is any question of our patriotism, 
for he must give his mind to other things that his eye may be clear 
and his mind clear for the work in hand—the destruction of govern- 
ment by autocracy. 

The world looks to the United States for food. Just the other 
day an announcement was made that there are thirty-eight million 
men under arms in the armies of the countries engaged in this world 
war. It is estimated that it costs forty cents a day to feed a soldier. 
That means the armies of the world are eating food at the rate of 
fifteen million two hundred thousand dollars a day, and that food 
must come from somewhere. We now hear that the United States 
is to have three million men under arms. If this is so, the daily board 
bill to Uncle Sam for soldiers alone will be one million two hundred 
thousand dollars, a sum almost beyond understanding. 

Bear in mind that this does not include the thousands that have 
suddenly become war workers of one kind or another. There are 
forty thousand of these strangers in Washington alone. The rush to 
the centers of consumption from the centers of production is one of 
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the biggest problems that confronts the Government today. These 
war workers, mad in the rush for war-time wages, like the soldiers, 
have suddenly become nonproducers and they, too, must be fed. 
Breaking under the strain of war-time transportation the railroads 
have been taken over by the Government, and here the war garden 
plays a big part, for every ounce of food that can be raised close to 
the kitchen door with only one handling helps the railroads, now 
your railroads, just that much. 


HE scope of women’s work in this world war goes beyond the 
; imagination, for in fact they will win this war both in their 
work at home and their heroic service at the front. Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, chairman of the conservation department of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in her call to the women of 
that organization for war-work, states the case better than I have 
seen it stated anywhere, when she said: “There never was before a 
war in which the women had a recognized place outside of hospitals, 
but today they have a place so important and responsible that this 
war cannot be won without their help.” Therefore it is right in the 
kitchen and the war garden that the women of this country will help 
to keep that morale of the army we read so much about stiffened 
and right up to the top notch. 

If any woman is of the opinion that what little she might do 
does not help in this world crisis, I call her attention to the introduc- 
tion to the report just issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which says: 


“In the year from November 15, 1916, to November 15, 1917, prices of food as a whole 
advanced 28 per cent. Potatoes is the only article that shows a decline in price. Cornmeal 
advanced 87 per cent; bacon, 62 per cent; pork chops, 48 per cent; beans, 89 per cent; salmon, 
88 per cent; milk, 88 per cent; and lard, 27 per cent. 

“Food as a whole was 48 per cent higher on November 15, 1917, than on November 15, 
1918, and 46 per cent higher than on November 15, 1914. During this four-year period corn- 
meal advanced 127 per cent; flour, 109 per cent; lard, 104 per cent; bacon, 77 per cent; sugar, 
75 per cent, and potatoes, 72 per cent. NO ARTICLE DECLINED IN PRICE.” 


These figures show us the importance of each one helping to 
feed himself. These figures show the importance of preventing any 
pinch not only to the man in the trench who is giving all but any 
pinch to those of us at home. The nation must be fed, too. Every 
State should feed itself. Every State should get the West Virginia 
idea and organize a Patriotic Garden League as has just been done 
by the commissioner of agriculture, J. H. Stewart. It is estimated 
that West Virginia sent seven million dollars out of the State last 
year for food. West Virginia is organizing to have an active garden 
association in every township, in an endeavor to keep that money at 
home; to feed herself and to relieve the railroads of just that much 
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of the transportation burden. [Illinois has a plan along the same 
line. There, Mrs. E. L. Arnold, State conservation chairman of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has worked out a plan whereby, in 
codperation with county agents of the Department of Agriculture, 
there will be a working organization in every township. 

Organize now! The War Food Garden Commission will send 
its garden primers and organization data to any one in the United 
States who will send a two-cent stamp to pay the postage. This is a 
tremendous task but the members of this commission have been doing 
big tasks all their lives. The members are: Luther Burbank, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, Professor Irving Fisher, Dr. John Grier Hibben, 
Fred H. Goff, Myron T. Herrick, John Hays Hammond, Fairfax 
Harrison, Emerson McMillin, A. W. Shaw, Mrs. John Dickinson 
Sherman, Captain J. B. White, James Wilson, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, with P. S. Ridsdale, editor of the Forestry Magazine, 
as secretary. There has developed from the nation-wide campaign 
conducted last year one of the most remarkable demonstrations of 
why war gardens are worth while. There has developed as a result 
of the war-garden work a spirit of brotherhood and unity of purpose 
that could never have been brought out any other way. 


HE war garden knows no creed or nationality. It is the mother 

of common purpose and a community get-together spirit that 

has manifested itself perhaps best in the work as it has been 
and will be again conducted in nineteen hundred and eighteen in 
schools, big business concerns and community effort throughout the 
land. For instance, the American Rolling Mill Company at Middle- 
town, Ohio, planted war gardens. The thousands of employees tilled 
ground at the direction of C. H. Cowgill of the “Mutual Interest” 
Department. They were brought together in the company’s gardens 
with but one purpose in view—that of raising food. That food was 
being raised for but one purpose. Consequently the entire train of 
thought of the employees was directed for an hour or two a day 
toward winning the war. 

At Inspiration, Arizona, the Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Company planted gardens covering two hundred and seventeen acres 
three thousand feet above the sea. The instructions had to be posted 
over this tract in five different languages, and there, side by side, the 
various nationalities are working with but one aim in view—winning 
the war. The Yard and Vacant Lot Association at Newark, New 
Jersey, in its annual report shows that garden produce valued at one 
hundred and fourteen thousand dollars was raised last year. The 
men and women, the school children, worked side by side to accom- 
plish this with one idea in mind—winning the war. F. E. Wolfe, 
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municipal recreation director of South Bend, Indiana, reports that 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth of produce was raised within the city 
limits by four hundred and ninety-seven vacant-lot gardeners and 
five thousand home gardeners. They worked with one idea in mind— 
winning the war. President N. U. Ringo of the Muncie Garden 
Association in his annual report says that four hundred and fifty food 
gardens were conducted under the direct supervision of that organ- 
ization. In Cincinnati, Mrs. L. D. Drewery, chairman of the war- 
garden committee, is apportioning land to gardeners. Last year two 
hundred and twenty-eight acres of vacant lots were cultivated and 
the yield was sixty thousand dollars. In the Delaware County Chil- 
dren’s Home in Indiana, the wards of the State, at the direction of 
Mrs. Nellie Gleason, raised among other things eighty bushels of 
onions, twenty-five bushels of beans, supplied all the potatoes for the 
home and put four thousand quarts of canned stuff on the pantry 
shelves. This by wards of a State, mind you. They all had one idea 
in mind—to win this war. The war garden is as mighty a power for 
promoting the brotherhood-of-man spirit as this country has ever seen 
and for that alone it is worth all the cost. 


N thousands of cases the vacant lots of the cities have been re- 
I generated from ash and dump heaps into food producers. The 
City Beautiful idea has spread by leaps and bounds. Take the 
report of the Commission on Beautifying the City of Norfolk just 
made to the National Emergency Food Garden Commission by the 
secretary, H. N. Castle. He writes that fifteen hundred vacant lots 
were placed under cultivation and that food valued at seventy-five 
thousand dollars was raised. It is fair to predict that the cities and 
towns that have once taken up this work will not only continue it 
in the future, but the city plan commissions and the City Beautiful 
workers will find more willing ears and more open minds than they 
ever found before. That this is true is shown in the Norfolk report 
which says plans are under way to multiply the cultivated area by 
four in nineteen hundred and eighteen. 

Some war experts are putting forth the assertion that the United 
States will have to feed the Allies after March. This makes the war- 
garden work the greatest task before the American people today. 
The importance of this work cannot be underestimated. In review- 
ing past work and looking ahead to the work to be done Mr. Pack, 
the president of the War Food Garden Commission said: 

“The work of gardening, of canning and of drying vegetables 
and fruits has been under way from Maine to California, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, and has gone beyond all belief of success. It is 
important to consider what this means. It means one million one 
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hundred and fifty thousand acres of city and town land under culti- 
vation the past season for the first time. Urban and suburban Amer- 
ica became a vast garden as the result of the impulse given to the 
nation by the War Food Garden Commission. This area of produc- 
tiveness embraced backyards, vacant lots and hitherto untilled tracts 
of land in and around nearly every city, town and village. Our 
nation-wide survey located nearly three million such gardens. This 
is only a beginning. What shall the harvest be next year? What 
have we learned this year? 

“Germany reports that its town war gardens produced more in 
nineteen hundred and seventeen than any year since the war started. 
This shows the value of experience. In our one year of experience, it 
is conservative to state, that by the planting of gardens the nation’s 
food supply has been increased to the extent of more than three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. In nineteen hundred and eighteen 
we will do even better. We will then have more war gardens and the 
average production will be larger. With a better knowledge there 
will be fewer failures. 

“Any inventory of the food situation must reckon this great 
garden fruitfulness as a vital factor. As its first duty, already ac- 
complished, it has been of great value in keeping down the cost of 
living for the people of America. Household expenses have been 
bad enough as it is. That they would have been far worse without 
this garden crop is obvious. 

“War gardens of America have been extensively referred to as 
a valuable economic agency by the newspapers of England, France, 
Italy and South America. The significance of this planting does 
not end with the summer season. The war gardens will exert their 
_ influence on the cost of living during the winter months. Their value 
is a thing of the future as well as the past. Conservation has been 
practiced on a national scale. In the homes of America there has 
been earnest recognition of the importance of looking ahead. The 
individual citizen has realized that the over-supply of the growing 
season must be translated into terms of abundance for the winter. 
This realization has brought about such activity in household con- 
servation as America has never before known. Food saving and food 
conserving are becoming national characteristics. From a wasteful 
nation America is being transformed into a nation alert to the needs 
of the future. The keynote of this new national spirit has been that 
nothing should be allowed to go to waste—that nothing useful should 
be thrown away. 

“The result will mean much for food f.o. b. the pantry shelves 

(Continued on page 629) 
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MAGNOLIA; THE QUEEN OF 
SOUTHERN GARDENS: BY 
RUTH BATCHELDER 


N old legend tells of a marvellous bird 
so holy that it never alights upon the 
earth, but hovers over it on strong 

wings, singing with note so sweet that men 
troubled with earthly affairs look up and are 
blessed by the sight of the heavenly mes- 
senger. One might be justified in applying 
this tale to that marvelous great white 
flower, the magnolia, that never touches 
earth but rests like a celestial bird with 
wings outspread, hovering above tree branches that are decked with 
glistening evergreen leaves. This glorious white flower creation that 
lives its life far above the earth does not sing as does the celestial 
bird, but breathes forth a perfume so sweet that men, anxious and 
weary, look up and are blessed with the sense of rare pleasure. 

There certainly seems to be an element of unearthliness about 
this fair flower that holds up its cup of pure white petals far into 
the sky, eager to be filled with the heavenly nectar poured out by 
the sun. Some varieties of this, the queen of Southern gardens, 
glisten like an alabaster vase when the sun touches it at midday, 
some seem to have caught the rosy amethyst flush of early morn, 
while others are tinted with the gorgeous flame of the evening’s 
afterglow. 

Magnolias are the great glory of Southern gardens. One spe- 
cies the M. grandiflora, is native of the South and often attains a 
height of one hundred feet or more. When flowers which frequently 
measure twelve inches across in full bloom are tipping each branch, 
crowding thickly among the polished green leaves as though a flock 
of carrier pigeons had alighted, and filling the air with incense every 
time the wind swings their censers, its beauty is so supreme that the 
attention of even the most self-absorbed, unresponsive passerby is 
arrested. In September, when the bright coral red berries slip from 
the ripened cone and sway freely on long filament, again its beauty 
is conspicuous. 

M. Glauca that is desiduous in the North is evergreen in the 
South. Its value in ornamental planting is great, for its shining 
oval leaves (glaucous underneath), large fragrant white flowers and 
graceful form, make pictures wherever it is placed. These two 
are universal favorites of the South, for they are hardy and their 
different heights make them acceptable for almost every form of 
landscape gardening. 
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MERICA has the lovely honor of sheltering in her great span 
many distinctive types of gardens, each one developing some 
charming characteristic in a way that makes for a unique and 

superb variety. The mild Pacific, wintry Atlantic and semi-tropic 
Gulf coast foster widely different plants, shrubs, and trees, each 
region bringing to perfection some particular flower. In the South 
the magnolia finds the ideal temperature, soil, and general conditions 
that it demands for its highest development. The spreading M. 
acriminata or cucumber tree, with its greenish yellow tulip-like blos- 
soms; M. Fraseri, loved for its hardy nature and large white flowers; 
the M. Tripetala or useful umbrella tree; M. Macrophylla or great- 
leaved; the dwarf Stellata or starry magnolia, are all popular, satis- 
factory and lovely to behold. These are but a few of the varieties 
that flourish in our Southern gardens. Catalpas, Camellias, tulip 
trees, the fragrant Pride of India (or Chinaberry tree) mulberry, 
Ginkgo, crape myrtle, liquidambar and the lovely live and water 
oaks are generally associated in gardens of any size with the mag- 
nolias, making vistas and groups peculiarly Southern. 

There is a beautiful garden in the South about twelve miles up 
the river from Charleston, South Carolina, that is typical of all that 
is peculiarly Southern. A description of this garden includes a 
majority of all the flowers commonly found in Southern gardens. 

The ideal way to approach “Magnolia Gardens,” as this estate 
is called, is to board a little excursion steamer which swings out from 
the dark, old wharves of Charleston harbor, past the Battery prom- 
enade and Fort Sumter with its silent, sheathed guns, until at last 
the boat makes a turn and winds its way down the silver ribbon of 
the Ashley river. The Ashley river leads through a maze of Sea 
Islands whose shores bloom with the richest and most beautiful of 
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tropical vegetation. Outlined against the sky are graceful palmetto 
trees, emblems of the State, and sweet odors from the jasmine and 
the Cherokee rose are wafted out to the traveler. The mocking- 
bird’s glory of song is occasionally heard, and if one is very lucky 
a deer or fawn may be seen down by the river’s brink. 


N “Magnolia Gardens” are solid masses of azaleas of every con- 
ceivable tint, shading from the palest pink to the deepest rose 
“~ and richest crimson and from lightest lavender to deepest purple, 
with now and then a pure white bush like a bride in snowy lace. 
Some of these shrubs are seventeen and eighteen feet wide and over 
twenty feet high. There are long walks with moss-draped live oaks 
above, a fairy lake and bridge in the distance, and on each side great 
fluffy masses of rose and pink and crimson reaching far above your 
head, thousands upon thousands of blossoms packed so close together 
that no green is showing, rounding out in swelling curves of bloom 
down to the turf below, spreading over the velvet grass, trailing out 
like the rich robes of an empress. A glance over the lawn is an 
artist’s dream; yet with all this sumptuousness of color the hues are 
delicately mingled, for the magic effect is produced by blended shades, 
like the rich patterns of India shawls. 

Drayton Hall in “Magnolia Gardens” was built in seventeen 
forty by Thomas Drayton, Esq., and is made of brick, each brick 
having been brought from England carefully wrapped in a piece 
of paper. Within, the mantels, the stairway, and the wainscoting are 
of mahogany, paneled and exquisitely carved in the old English 
fashion. In the wainscoting over the mantel frames are pictures and 
coats of arms, and the fireplaces are adorned with antique colored 
tiles. It is indeed a house of memories as it stands in stately gran- 
deur on the banks of the river Ashley, making one think of the old 
Baronial days, of four-wheeled coaches, and beautiful ladies leisurely 
descending the broad flights of stéps to rest awhile in the gardens. 

The house is the center of a great semi-circle which forms the 
definitive lines of the garden, and from it there radiate several walks 
which carry around the gardens and from north to south and east 
to west. As far as the eye can reach there are white and pink mag- 
nolias and azaleas in exquisite beauty. The garden is arranged so 
cleverly that from every angle one obtains new combinations of color 
and new groupings of plants. The whole garden was planned for 
vistas, to give the impression of unlimited masses of bloom beyond. 

One path leads to a beautiful lake along whose shores tall 
cypress trees and giant water oaks, probably centuries old, stand 
guard, drooping their heads wraith-like over the water. The waters 
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MAGNOLIA 
TRIPETALA 

OR UMBRELLA 
TREE IS DIS- 
TINGUISHED 
FOR THE 
BEAUTY OF 
ITS RICH 
DARK GREEN 
LEAVES THAT 
SHOW A 
LIGHTER TONE 
ON THE UN- 
DERSIDE. 
BLOSSOMS 
ARE WHITE 
AND ABOUT 
TEN INCHES IN 
DIAMETER 
WHILE THE 
LEAVES 

OFT REACH 
A LENGTH OF 
TWENTY-ONE 
INCHES. 


MAGNOLIA 
FRASERIS, 
WHITE BLOS- 
SOMS REST 
AMONG 
GLOSSY 
LEAVES FULLY 
TWELVE 
INCHES LONG 
THIS IS A 
HARDY VARI- 
ETY FRE- 
QUENTLY 
GROWN IN THE 
NORTH 
THOUGH 
ATIVE TO 
THE SOUTH. 
IT REACHES 
A HEIGHT OF 
FROM TWENTY 
FIVE TO FIFTY 
FEET. 











MAGNOLIA GLAUCA, SWEET 
SCENTED AND CREAMY WHITE. 








MAGNOLIAS OF ALMOST EVERY VARIETY 
KNOWN TO BOTANISTS FLOURISH IN THESE 
GARDENS OWNED BY MR. AND MRS. WIL 
LIAM HASTIE, BORDER THE WALKS AND 
CREATE VISTAS OF FLOWER BEAUTY POS 
SIBLE ONLY IN GARDENS OF THE SOUTH 

















ENTRANCE TO MAGNOLIA GARDENS ON THE 
ASHLEY RIVER NEAR CHARLESTOWN, SOUTH 
CAROLINA IS PAST GREAT BANKS OF AZALEAS 
OF MANY HUES AND VARIETIES BENEATH 


SWAYING CURTAINS OF GREY GREEN SOUTH- 
ERN MOSS AND BY WAY OF A GRACEFUL 


BRIDGE ARCHING OVER COLORED WATERS 








MAGNOLIA BROZZONNII IS 
WHITE SHADED WITH PURPLE. 








MAGNOLIA REFLORESCENS, 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, HOLDS A 
GREAT CUP OF FAINTLY TINTED 
PETALS UP TO THE SKY: ITS POL- 
ISHED LEAVES UNFOLDING FROM 
LONG ELLIPTICAL SHEATHS ARE 
ONE OF ITS DISTINGUISHING BEAU- 
TIES: SOUTHERN GARDENS ARE FA- 
MOUS FOR THE VARIETY AND PER- 
FECTION OF THE MAGNOLIAS AND 
THEIR RELATIVES THE CAMELLIAS. 



















MAGNOLIA CORDATA, SHOWN AT 
THE LEFT, IS A RARE VARIETY 
GROWN ONLY NEAR _ AUGUSTA, 
GEORGIA AND IN THE WESTERN 
PART OF SOUTH CAROLINA: THE 
FLOWERS ARE ABOUT THREE 
INCHES LONG AND OF A CLEAN 
LEMON TINT AND THE LEAVES 
OVAL: IT NEVER GROWS TALL AND 
FLOURISHES BEST IN SANDY SOIL. 
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of the lake itself are as amber, colored from the cypress leaves which 
have fallen, and on one edge the azaleas, blooming to the margin, 
are mirrored. On another bank of the lake the Cherokee rose blooms 
in abundance. Midway, a rustic bridge spans the shores of the lake 
so that one may cross to the other side. 

Though the arrangement of the garden may seem of nature’s 
planning, it is in reality the work of a great landscape gardener. 
About sixty years ago the Reverend J. G. Drayton started the gar- 
dens which are now a memorial to his name. He experimented with 
camellias, magnolias and azaleas, and finding the latter peculiarly 
adapted to the soil he specialized on them and made them the chief 
feature of his garden. So cleverly was it planted that it grew with 
years, the thousands of shrubs, azaleas, camellias and roses, planted 
where they would be most effective, spreading undisturbed according 
to their own nature. 

The almost tropical climate of the gardens makes it possible to 
grow all varieties of the Azalea Indica, that delicate East Indian 
evergreen, which in a northern climate can only be successfully grown 
under glass, the Azalea mollis and the Gheet Azalea. These three 
comprise the principal varieties. New azalea bushes are produced 
by “layering” a branch, that is bending a branch down and covering 
a portion of it with earth. This “layering” should be done after 
the blooming period, about the middle of May. The live oaks with 
their delicately floating curtains of Spanish moss, the amber waters 
of the lake, the Cedrus Deodora, the Pyrus Japonica and arbor- 
vite make an effective background for the blooming azaleas. Their 
chief glory of bloom is during the last two weeks in March and the 
first two weeks in April. 

While Magnolia-on-the-Ashley is famous on account of its 
azaleas, it has a collection of trees and shrubs which makes it well 
worth the attention of anyone interested in gardens. The Magnolia 
grandiflora, for which the plantation is named, abounds, one speci- 
men at the gardens being sixty feet tall. Other specimens of the 
magnolia are the M. obovata and the M. Glauca, or sweet bay. 

The camellias with their beautiful, white, waxlike blossoms are 
natives of this garden. Mr. Drayton had a collection of over three 
hundred species of camellias, most of which he propagated in his own 
garden. They bloom from December to March, and almost outdo 
the azaleas in their gorgeous array of colors. The camellias are of 
single, double and semi-double varieties. The Camelia Japonica is 
perhaps the most popular and is almost the earliest bloomer. 

The standard and climbing roses, too, are by no means a small 
item of the gardens of Magnolia-on-the-Ashley. The beautiful wild 
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Cherokee rose is perhaps the most 
admired, as it grows in great pro- 
fusion, but the cultivated species 
are also very beautiful. In planting roses at the “Gar- 
dens,” a trench is dug about a foot and a half deep 
into which bricks are thrown for drainage purposes. 
The roses are planted in a mixture of compost, sub- 
soil and sand. 

The trees and shrubs at Magnolia form an in- 
teresting study to the horticulturist. A beautiful 
avenue of live oaks extends westward from the house 
to the road some third of a mile beyond and forms a 
distant background to the gardens. These magnificent 
live oaks are centuries old, and one immense one at Drayton Hall has 
been pronounced by Professor Sargent the largest specimen he 
has ever seen. Seven persons touching fingers can just encircle its 
trunk. That which gives these gardens the indescribable effect of 
mystery impossible to obtain in the North, is the softly swaying 
Spanish moss which like a fairy curtain hangs from the trees, now 
concealing, now disclosing the beauties of the scene beyond. Other 
trees growing here are the water oak, live oak, willow oak, elm, linden, 
beech, aspen and sycamore, the sacred tree of the Grand Lama, 
Cypressus lusitanica, and the Osmanthus fragrans or sweet bay. 

Among the shrubs which bloom at the same time as the azaleas 
are the Forsythia or Golden Bell, the Cystisus scoparius in variety, 
Andreanus, the bridal wreath spirea, the syringa, red and white 
flowering dogwood. The Wistaria Chinensis and alba is in itself a 
beautiful sight as it hangs in delicate grape-shaped blooms among 
the pines and cypress trees. And the jasmine, the delicately per- 
fumed flower of the South, is equally as beautiful. 

The natural soil at Magnolia Gardens is a light loam, but con- 
stant fertilizing for seventy years has produced a very rich top soil. 
Water from the lake and springs, which are numerous, keep the 
ground well dampened. Back of every bed of azaleas there is a 
trench about a foot and a half wide by two feet deep into which 
fallen leaves are swept by gaily dressed darkies. In two years these 
leaves decay into a compost and are spread over the beds. 
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A “GLACIAL” GARDEN WITHIN A 
CITY’S BOUNDARY 


OHN MUIR has sung the beauties of glacial moraine 
gardens in words so glowing and haunting that no one 
who has read them could ever after look upon great 
rocks with the shadow of a tiny flower upon them, or 
see a dainty flower bobbing and curtseying with a 
friendly rivulet touching playfully its leafy skirts, or 
feel the green moss upon the rocks as velvet to the touch, 
without being impressed afresh with the sight. 

The Sierra Alpine gardens are the greatest lesson to gardeners 
to be found in all the United States. The flora is as rare and varied as 
anything upon the slopes of the Alps. Delicate primulas, gentians, 
lupines, phlox, creeping close under the lee of boulders, live their lives 
as exquisitely among the rocky peaks of America as in Italy. Yet, 
few of our garden-makers journey to these natural class rooms to 
hear the secret of natural garden planting from the lips of the 
supreme teacher. 

C. W. Maredydd Harrison spent his childhood among the glacial 
moraines of Wales, loving the wild flowers, clambering over the rocks, 
dreaming in the sunshine with his back against a huge boulder. As he 
played, he noticed—as children do when much alone—colors and for- 
mations which would have escaped the ordinary child playing with 
comrades of his own kind. Last year, Mr. Harrison created a won- 
derful garden of rocks out in an open field near Plainfield, New 
Jersey, fashioning it after memories of those that he roamed over as 
a child. He has made pools and rivulets, boggy corners and dry 
sunny slopes, contriving conditions for all sorts of Alpine plants. 

There is a little pool for the children’s pleasure that runs into a 
swamp planted to iris, orchids and ferns, forget-me-nots, marsh 
marigolds, loosestrife and countless grass sedges and rushes. And 
there is a cave in which are cleverly hidden water-pipes which at the 
turn of a valve, fill the cave with mists that moisten tiny ferns clinging 
in the crevices of the rocks as though they had been there for a myriad 
of years. When the sun shines and the wind blows the artificial cloud 
of spray, the air is filled with rainbows—for this cave is constructed in 
such a way that the light falls at the proper angle to fill the interior 
with prismatic colors. A little opening at the back of the cave is 
arranged so that when the wind blows, the fine iridescent mist floats 
out over the garden where it drifts in fine rainbows like those that have 
their birth from mountain waterfalls. This floating mist attracts the 
birds who fly in and out through it, adding living jewels to the pris- 
matic colors of the sun’s touch. 

There is a little path about the base of this cave for the pleasure 
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of venturesome mortals who wish to peer in, searching for the water 
fairies who live wherever fairy-loving people hunt for them. There 
is another path of rough stones laid in a naturalistic manner up to the 
top of this cave, ending by a broad boulder which offers invitation to 
rest and look off over the entire garden. 

Creeping roses have climbed over large rocks by means of an 
invisible ribbon of wire meshing that gives them something to hold to 
and permits a free, invigorating current of air to blow beneath them, 
so that the leaves are always fresh and the blossoms are of the finest, 
and no visitor suspects the presence of the wire supporting the roses. 


Roses also cover the freshly scarred banks by this helpful aid of green 
wire mesh. 


OT a stone looks as if it were placed there by the will of man. 

This is because Mr. Harrison understands the way of stones 

acquired through the study and observation of them in many 

lands. He knows how they fall together in groups. How glaciers 

deposit them gently on end by the slow, deliberate melting of the snow 

about them, and how cataracts tumble them roughly into heaps. He 

knows, as any scientist knows, whether slow moving glaciers, erosion 
or wild torrent has laid out the wild gardens of the mountains. 

From all over the estate where this man-made glacial garden 
grows, he dragged (through the winter months) stones from the 
fields, clearing the wheat and potato fields of all the out-cropping 
stones that had long been the bane of farmers. From the edge of the 
grove he transplanted one huge boulder, forty-five tons in weight, 
stood it on end—as gently as though a glacier had deposited it— 
where now it forms a center of interest. Through crafty device of 
concealed pipes, water plays about this stone, now bringing out its 
rich colors by wreathing it with a thin film of water, again allowing it 
to dry in the sun to soft, warm greys. All the rock work of this garden 
was done in the winter and early spring months, seasons when the 
average landscape gardener finds little to do save plan lovely things 
for the future. 

Because this garden was built, as much as human mind can build, 
after Nature’s plan, wild flowers are most in evidence. Columbine 
and saxifrage bloom by the great boulders, butterfly weed and blazing 
stars bring the butterflies in clouds on a sunny day. Joe-pye weed is 
there, pitcher plants, iris, wild asters and wild roses. All shrubs of 
bright foliage are excluded, only such as belong to Nature’s gardens 
being permitted. Here are the subdued greens of junipers, Japanese 
yew and several other varieties of Taxus, also cotoneaster. Ground 
pine creeps in and out, stone pine grows here and there. Pachysandra 
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RIVULET LEADING FROM THE CHILDREN’S WADING POOL IN 
THE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE P. MELLICK, OF 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, OUT TO WHERE WILD ORCHIDS AND 
LILLIES GROW AS IN THE GARDENS OF WILD MOUNTAIN PLACES. 











RUSTIC BRIDGE OF CEDAR SPANNING THE SMALL WATER FALL 
AND COVERED WITH CREEPING WILD ROSES. A ROUGH STAIR 
WAY OF STONES LEADS OVER THE BRIDGE AND MANY SMALL 
ALPINE FLOWERS FILL THE PATH WITH RAINBOW COLORS 

















WATER SPRITES CAVE OF THE MISTS FROM WHICH IRIDESCENT 

SPRAY FLOATS OUT OVER THE GARDEN ATTRACTING THE BIRDS AND 

NOURISHING THE PLANTS. THIS GLACIAL GARDEN IN THE HEART 
; OF THE CITY, WAS CREATED BY C. W. MAREDYDD HARRISON. 

















STAIR WAY LEADING DOWN TO ONE OF THE POOLS OF THE 
GLACIAL GARDEN THAT EXISTS IN THE HEART OF A GREAT CITY. 
STONES ARE GROUPED TOGETHER AS NATURALLY AS THOUGH 
BY NATURE’S FORCES INSTEAD OF THE HAND OF MAN. 








A “GLACIAL” GARDEN IN A CITY 


terminalis, creeping juniper, Daphne, sweet mints and all sorts of rock 
ferns have been set about in pockets and crevices until the whole place 
is one tangle of stone and greenery and wild blossom, as it would be 
in the hanging gardens of mountains. 


HIS garden is but a little over a year old. In its first year, all 
sorts of experiments were made to determine what would 
flourish best. For instance—five kinds of ferns would be 

planted in one place, and one perhaps, would take hold and the others 
would do poorly. In this way it was quickly determined which 
plants should best be cultivated, so that there was little lost in time and 
practically no bare spots. Phlox canadensis and phlox subulata, 
Thymus citriodora, the orange hawk weed, veronica repins and a 
number of dwarf azaleas took kindly to the place from the beginning 
so their ranks were added to the following season. 

This garden attracts birds not only because of the flowers but 
because of the water system. All through the garden are water pipes 
which can be turned on at will to produce swirling pools, fine foun- 
tains or still lakes. An Indian mill stone and other stones held in 
place by concrete in the form of a bowl, catch water from the playing 
fountains, so that there are innumerable little pools where birds can 
bathe and drink in safety. At the crest of the hill above this rock 
garden is a little grove of pines. Pine siskins like this place, nest in 
its sweet deep shade and fly down to the bathing pools so close at 
hand. Seats are placed in this little grove so people may read and rest 
in the cool shade while looking off over the sun-drenched garden. 
Because the garden is still so young, it lacks great trees, but this is 
being remedied by the transplanting of large trees. Glacial gardens 
of the high mountains, after which this was patterned, are often 
without the protecting influence of trees. 

Although this garden is so new that the wee growing things have 
not yet gathered the freshly placed stones close to the earth, neverthe- 
less, a glance at the photographs shows a rare simulation of Nature’s 
handiwork. The garden was made for Mr. and Mrs. George P. 
Mellick, whose home closely adjoins the Country Club of Plainfield. 
In the first photograph the nearness of the Club House can be seen, 
but in a few years the trees will shut it entirely out of sight, so that 
the impression of a wild place will be much greater. Already ferns 
and Alpine flowers have made a home between the rocks and have 
begun to encroach upon the little stepping-stone path leading to the 
edge of the rivulet. 

The first photograph shows the streamlet that leads from the 
children’s wading and playing pool, out into the sedgy marsh. This 
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MORNING IN THE GARDEN 


little pool has a safe landing place for a little boat and should the 
young mariners make a poor landing not much harm would befall 
them, for the whole pool is but a few inches deep. 

In the second photograph, the water sprites’ cave may be seen, 
although for the photographer’s benefit, the fine iridescent spray does 
not float out from it to cool the ferns and saxifrages and wild wood 
lilies growing near by. A rustic bridge and a rough stone path leading 
to a boat-landing in one of the pools, may be seen in the third photo- 
graph and also the decorative use of both tall and creeping cedars. A 
gnarled bridge is constructed of cedar branches and beneath it runs a 
tiny streamlet and miniature waterfall. The approach to this bridge 
is seen in the fourth photograph, which also shows a corner of a 
summer house and the low sweep of the roof of the Mellick homestead. 
In another year, wild roses, clematis, blackberry, woodbine and other 
vines will be covering the rock work and the whole place will approach 
nearer to the plan Mr. Harrison had in mind when he began his work. 
When it is remembered that this whole garden was created from a 
barren field, some idea of the skilled workmanship will be appreciated, 
for every rock, rivulet, pool or growing thing has been placed in its 
position by the order of man instead of Nature. 


MORNING IN THE GARDEN: POEM: BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


WENT into my garden, at break of Delight, 
Before Joy had risen in the Eastern sky, 
To see how many cucumbers had happened overnight 
And how much higher stood the corn that yesterday washigh. . . . 


I went into my garden, when Rest had fallen away 
From the tops of blue hills, from the valleys gold and green, 
To ask how far the beans had travelled up into the day 
And whether all my lettuces were glad and cool and clean. . . . 


I went into my garden when Mirth was laughing low 
Through the sharp-scented leaves of the lush tomato vines, 
Through the long, blue-grey leaves of the turnips in a row, 
Where early in the every day the dew shakes and shines. . . . 


Oh, Rest had fallen away from the valleys green and gold, 
From the tops of blue hills that were silent all the night, 
But the great, round Joy was rising, busy and bold 
When I went into my garden at break of Delight! 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE 

GARDEN: ARTICLE AND 

DRAWINGS BY FRANK J. 
FORSTER 


T takes both imagination . 

and knowledge to create wy vA 

beautiful pictures, whether . ig 

with brush and canvas or 

with the living pigment of 

flowers. Structural laws **"; 
must support the fancy of any crea- 
tor whether in fabric, pictures, 
| sculpture or in gardens. There is 
technique in garden-making—the in- 
stinct for beauty is, in itself, not sufficient. Although the imagina- 
tion soars ahead and visions the idea, it requires the patient working 
out of fundamental laws before the pictures seen through the inspira- 
tion can be made visible. 

When making gardens the architect must realize that after all the 
garden is but a setting for that most wonderful thing in the world—a 
home. Garden walls are to shut out the curious, peering eyes of 
strangers, but the gate is to let in the members of the family and their 
friends, so the gateway becomes an important feature in every garden. 
It must express the spirit of the house. There must be sympathy of 
feeling and style between gateway and house. The house should show 
itself in every detail of the garden furniture. 

Nowadays, the architect who designs the house frequently designs 
the garden also in which it is placed. He does not consider the garden 
as stopping with the wall, but continues the design out to the very edge 
of the street, even past the sidewalk to the curb. In this way one 
thought only is in evidence, so though there be houses and homes on 
every side, his work will stand out with all the originality of a distinct 
personality. 

When the house is built of brick, then the large piers of the drive 
gateway, or the smaller ones leading to the service part of the house, 
should also be of brick. If the house of brick is ornamented with 
wrought iron or of lattice-work, then the gate should be of the same 
wrought iron or lattice. A Colonial house requires white garden fur- 
niture of classical lines, with white lattice gateways and arches to sup- 

port the rose vines. The pergolas and seats of a garden 
surrounding a log house should be rustic. 

Doorways of the house give the clue to the interior 
and proclaim the tastes and station of the owner. His 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE GARDEN 









































SIMPLE GATEWAY PAINTED WHITE OR GREEN, ARCHED 
WITH A CANOPY OF ROSES OR OTHER GROWING VINES, 
FORMS A FRAGRANT BARRIER BETWEEN HOME AND CITY. 





THE GATEWAY TO THE GARDEN 


taste, whether rich, dignified, simple or 
showy, is indicated by the door, and if the 
passing stranger is able to read the signs he 
knows the type of man dwelling behind the 
closed doors. ‘The gate to the garden is 
what the door is to the house. From afar 
off the gate proclaims the character of the 
garden, whether small, reserved, elaborate 
or formal. An elaborate, architectural en- 
trance to a park or city is all very well 
when historic in design, but for the home 
garden the entrance should be very differ- 
ent. The entrance to the home garden is 
not the place for memorial carvings and em- 
blems but for living roses or ivies. 

The Japanese always place a shrub so close to the entrance 
gateway of their homes that whoever passes must be brushed by the 
blossoms or the green leaves. This is to typify that all the cares of 
the day or of the public life are brushed aside by the sweet fragrance 
of the home. It would seem that “the tired business man” coming 
home from his struggle in the financial world, could not help but 
throw off his load of care if the rose petals brushed against his cheek, 
as he passed from the city street to the heart of his home. Such a 
passing would seem Mke the entrance into a choicer world. So, the 
pruning shears should be well under control when the vines or roses 
about the home gaievgpy are to be trimmed. 

idea we may borrow from the Japanese is that 

the temple at the head of a flight of stairs, so 
that one is forced to s{™ up a trifle to enter them. The symbol of this 
is surely a lovely ong When one steps down through a gate the pic- 
ture spread out is @ver so impressive as when one approaches the 
garden from belo The gateway at the head of a flight of stairs, 
even if it be only afew steps above the level of the street, conveys a 
spirit of exaltatior® The picturesque effect is enhanced so it is far 
ae to compose effectively when the gate is at the head of a flight 
of steps. 

Gateways are an important item in the composition of gardens 
for two reasons. ‘The first is that from the gate the visitor gains his 
first view of the garden. Gates are also the terminal point for vistas 
from any part of the garden. Paths run from given points and flow- 
ers are planted to carry out a color scheme that intensifies and focuses 
at the gateway. Gateways center the interest of any wall or hedge. 
They are one of the most important objects in all the garden and no 
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other detail of the whole garden scheme gives opportunity for wider 
variety of treatment. 

Picturesqueness is often obtained either by raising the gate posts 
well above the walls in which they are set, or by dropping them de- 
cidedly below. Sometimes we see a concrete wall flowing in one line, 
lifting like the crest of a wave in an arch above the gate. Often a 
concrete wall is an integral part of the house wall so that the gate 
seems a vital part of the house. In such a case as this the gate is 
often painted some bright color, for instance—peacock blue or a vivid 
green, or perhaps the same “verde green” seen in the window frames 
and the shutters of the house. This links the house and garden most 
satisfactorily. This device for linking house and garden is often 
encountered in California, where the arch is peculiarly suitable. The 
fine vine, ficus repins, sometimes frescos the wall along the line of 
the arch, taking the place of all other ornament, and the effect is 
particularly delicate. Sometimes ivy creeps up the wall, dropping 
a tendril now and then from the top of the arch. At the side of the 
gate one often finds a letter-box so concealed by the growing vines 
that only the postman knows of its existence. 

The gardens of people who can afford many acres planted to 
flowers and trees are fine object lessons to the smaller garden makers. 
Wealthy people can afford to experiment and try out different effects 
and the neighbors in passing by the gate get many an inspiration 
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and bit of knowledge from looking into the rich man’s garden. Peo- 
ple who can afford to make large gardens are generous in permitting 
visitors to walk in and about them, to enjoy and study them. They 
are especially thoughtful in making the view through the gateway 
of especial beauty. Sometimes the view is stopped by a wall foun- 
tain, or a pergola, pool or an especially gorgeous border of flowers. 
Thus the gateway becomes, as it were, a path to fuller garden appre- 
ciation to every one who passes by. 

Combination of materials ofttimes makes for picturesqueness of 
effect, for instance—solid square piers of rough stone with a gateway 
of wood, held firmly with wonderful wrought iron hinges. When 
roses clamber over the rough stones, casting their shadow upon it, 
the picture created by contrast is most effective. A curved archway 
of wood is always beautiful, as is also the square pergola effect. The 
pointed gateway is not so good for most houses because in spite of 
careful treatment it carries with it too much of an ecclesiastical 
impression. Gateways incorporating seats in their designs are always 
attractive, giving invitation to rest for a moment, filling the mind 
with sweet memories of garden beauty, before passing out into the 
street—or giving the incomer a chance to enjoy the peace and fra- 
grant odors before entering. Needless to say, no structure should be 
without the picturesqueness of vines; nothing seems more repelling 
than a skeleton archway standing barren of vines, but nothing is 
more attractive than a trellis supporting a me 
canopy of flowers. 
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MESTROVIC, THE SOUL OF SERBIA: 
THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AS SHEP. 
HERD BOY, SCULPTOR AND PA- 
9TRIOT: BY E. M. CHADWICK 


HE little son of Mestrovic the farmer, guarding his 
father’s sheep upon the hills, had ample food for the 
vivid imagination which was later to express itself 
with so much power. From his babyhood he had 
heard the old Ballads by which his people have lived, 
chanted by wandering minstrels in the village street, 

and in his own and other homes had heard the peasants sing 
the same heroic tales. The ancient heroes were as real to the 
little lad as the young patriots of the present day, to whom his 
people pinned their pathetic faith, and who were risking all they 
had in the effort to secure justice. 

Born in Dalmatia, under the sway of Austria, Mestrovic 
inherited indeed not only the long tradition of Turkish misrule which 
had crushed his people in Serbia, but the subtler and no less devas- 
tating oppression that the Dual Monarchy metes out to its Southern 
Slav subjects. In the lonely highlands where, as the son of a small 
peasant farmer, he spent his early years, the air was charged with 
restless misery. 

For a long time his people had indeed nothing left but their 
memories. The arts Serbia had loved and fostered dwindled and died. 
One art alone remained to her, the intimate and spontaneous ex- 
pression of her spirit. Her poetry, the common possession of the 
common people, lived on in the hearts of oppressed peasants, on the 
lips of wandering bards, and carried with it, like a sacred lamp, the 
memory of Serbia’s past. From the storehouse of great traditional 
Ballads, which are her chief heritage, generation after generation of 
Serbia’s suffering children have drawn their power of endurance: 
their courage, their ideals of freedom and their faith in God. In a 
land which God and Freedom seemed indeed to have forgotten, a land 
trampled again and again by the Turkish hoof “under which the grass 
never grows,” these wonderful songs have kept the sense of manhood 
in a nation of serfs, and sanity in a brilliant and high-spirited people 
cut off from every natural outlet. 

A boy of his temperament was not likely to remain long content 
with dreams and brooding alone. The visions that crowded thick and 
fast upon him in his lonely shepherd days, clamored for expression. 
He was essentially a child of the mountains; and something of their 
stern aloofness, of the strength of their great bold masses and the 
purity of their wind-swept heights entered into his spirit. It was 
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IN THIS 
SERIES OF 
RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS 
CARVED IN 
WOOD, 
MASTERY 
OF MATE- 
RIALS IS 
FELT AS 
TRULY AS 
IN HIS 
HEROIC 
STATUES IN 
MARBLE. 





WITH THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE GREAT WAR 
MESTROVI(C HAS 
TURNED FROM THE ME- 
DIUM OF STONE TO 
THAT OF WOOD. ONE 
OF A SERIES OF WOOD 
CARVINGS DEPICTING 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
IN THE SERIES OF 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST UPON 
WHICH HE IS NOW 
WORKING, THERE IS 
THE SAME BREADTH OF 
OUTLOOK THAT DIS- 
TINGUISHES HIS OTHER 
WORK: THIS SHOWS A 
PURITY OF CONCEP- 
TION AND AN INFINITE 
PITIFULNESS THAT 
SEEMED TO SPRING 
FROM THE HEART OF A 
FRA ANGELICO. 





MOTHER AND 
CHILD. 
MESTROVIC 
LEARNED THE 
BROAD FACTS OF 
LIFE AND DEATH, 
OF FREEDOM AND 
OPPRESSION, OF 
JOY AND SORROW 
IN A SCHOOL OF 
BITTER REALIZA 
TIONS: HIS 
WORK IS DEEPLY 
TINGED WITH 
THE MYSTICISM 
THAT DWELLS IN 
LONELY SPACES: 
THE FREE SPIRIT 
OF THE HIGH 
HILLS IN WHICH 
HE SPENT HIS 
BOYHOOD IS FELT 
IN THE MATURE 
WORK OF HIS 
MANHOOD. 


“HIS MEN ARE 
SERBIAN 
HEROES AS 
HIS WOMEN 
ARE SERBIAN 
WOMEN 





FOR SERBIAN 
TRAGEDIES.” 





Both these photographs are copyright 






















WERE MESTROVIC 
SIMPLY THE SPOKES 
MAN OF SOUTHERN 
SLAV IDEALS AND 
ASPIRATIONS HIS 
VALUE AS AN ARTIST 
WOULD BE CONSIDER 
ABLY LESS: IT’S THE 
UNIVERSALITY OF HIS 
WORK THAT PLACES IT 
SO HIGH: THROUGH 
THE VOICE OF RACIAL 
EXPERIENCE THERE 
SPEAKS AN ALL EM 
BRACING SYMPATHY, A 
TENDER PITY AND A 
DEEP AND WONDERFUL 
INSIGHT INTO HUMAN 
NEEDS AND HUMAN 
MOTIVES. 


FIGURES WITH 
WHICH MESTROVIC HAS 
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THE ANNUNCIATION: A WOOD CARVING BY 
MESTROVIC, THE DALMATIAN SHEPHERD-SCULPTOR. 

















MESTROVIC, SHEPHERD AND SCULPTOR 


almost inevitable that he should turn to wood and stone, the media 


that lay closest to his hand and that he best understood, to express 
what he had to say. 


OR generations the peasants of Dalmatia have practised a 
KF primitive sort of carving in wood and plaster, and it was not 
hard for the boy to acquire from his father the simple technique 
that the countryside possessed. He had leisure enough, while he 
guarded his sheep, to come to such proficiency as his primitive tools 
permitted. Peasants in solitary Dalmatian huts still keep with jealous 
pride small wooden figures of the national heroes; of Milos who slew 
the Sultan at Kossovo, or Marko, the royal knight-errant whom the 
Serbs revere—early triumphs of the small shepherd whose gentle 
charm, as much as his skill, endeared him to all who came in contact 
with him. 

When at the age of seventeen, having been “discovered” by 
certain intelligent art-lovers in the coast-towns, the boy came down 
from the hills to take up the serious study of his art, he brought with 
him a curious equipment for modern life. He had received practically 
no school education whatever. If he could read and write, that was 
all. As far as book-learning, and what is called knowledge of the 
world were concerned, his mind was almost virgin soil. But he had 
learned the broad facts of life and death, of freedom and oppression, 
of joy and sorrow, in a school of bitter realities. He brought to his 
new life a spirit strangely well-poised and a mind developed and 
clarified beyond his age and condition, and deeply tinged with the 
mysticism that dwells in lonely spaces. There was never for an instant 
question of what he had to say; he asked only to be shown how to say 
it. To all the rest he added an almost fabulous memory, which seems 
to seize and retain in his consciousness everything he has ever seen 
or heard. 

He went first to Spalato on the Dalmatian Riviera, where he was 
apprenticed to a marble worker. There he worked for a year, at the 
end of which time he was sent to Vienna by the influence of friends 
who had been impressed by his rapid progress and had secured for 
him a small bursary from the Town Council. In Vienna he entered 
the Academy of Arts and began to work under Metzner. There, as 
in Spalato, his utter singleness of purpose carried him over many dif- 
ficulties. Uneducated and inexperienced, he seemed to know by 
instinct what most artists take years to learn, and it was not for long 
that the fetters of imperfect craftsmanship held back his inspiration. 
His industry was inexhaustible, and his capacity for rapid assimilation 


so unusual as to give rise to a crop of legends among those who knew 
him in these student days. 
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MESTROVIC, SHEPHERD AND SCULPTOR 


He had been hardly a year in Vienna when he began to exhibit in 
the galleries of the Sezession, where he attracted immediate attention. 
From that time onward he was a regular exhibitor in the Sezession, 
his work making a strange and powerful impression in Vienna. 


HEN at last, sure of himself, he began to make his public pro- 
fession of faith, with the national Pantheon for his race, the 
Temple of the Southern Slavs which he planned to build on the 

Field of Kossovo. The historic battlefield where Serbia had gone 
down to destruction five centuries before, lay still in the hands of the 
Turks; but Mestrovic began to work at some of the great figures of 
national heroes and symbolic groups that were to have place in his 
Temple when it should be built. Deliverance at that time seemed far 
enough from Kossovo; but the boy’s high faith was prophetic, and the 
final release of the Serbian lands from Turkey was much nearer than 
he knew. Meanwhile he worked on his Heroes and the nine groups of 
Widows mourning after Kossovo, commemorative of the wives of the 
nine Jugovic brothers who perished in the battle. He worked indeed 
with startling effect; for the very enthusiasm with which the Southern 
Slavs, alike in Serbia and in Austria-Hungary, greeted his statues as 
the expression of their cherished traditions, demonstrated beyond 
dispute the spiritual and historic unity of the race. So alarmed did 
the Austrian authorities become at the impression made by the young 
sculptor’s work, that they actually tried to bribe him into silence. The 
money, honors and other inducements offered were all rejected with 
contempt; and the authorities had the humiliation of finding them- 
selves helpless, for any attempt to interfere by force with the boy’s 
work would have made a martyr of him and added fuel to the 
growing fire. 

During the Vienna years he inevitably associated a great deal 
with the young Serbo-Croat leaders who were struggling for reform. 
He had little time to spare from his art for political activities, but the 
flame of his enthusiasm and his faith made a light by which the others 
worked with better courage. Those were the years when the scandals 
of the Khuen-Hedervary régime in Croatia were at their height, and 
protests and demonstrations against his misrule were matters of 
everyday occurrence. For participating in one of these demonstra- 
tions young Mestrovic served a term in prison: this, however, before 
the more effective demonstration of his sculpture had begun to make 
itself felt. 

This period of his career has to its credit a large amount of other 
work besides the heroic figures. Many portraits, including the won- 
derful portrait of his Mother, date from this time. There were exhi- 
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bitions, too, in other cities than Vienna: a collective Exhibition in 
Agram, where he made his first appearance in his own land, a small 
Exhibition in London, and one in Paris which brought him the 
devoted friendship and admiration of Rodin. The great French 
master, who had so long dominated the world of sculpture, offered the 
young Dalmatian all the generous appreciation and homage that one 
great artist may show another. When he saw for the first time some 
of Mestrovic’s heroic figures, Rodin exclaimed “That was my dream!” 


OT until nineteen hundred and eleven, however, did the full 
N breadth and significance of his genius burst upon Europe. It 
was at the International Exhibition in Rome that he found his 

first great opportunity to speak his message to the world at large. 

Even in Rome he was destined to suffer from Austrian political 
intrigues. His original aim was to organize a Southern Slav, or 
Serbo-Croat, Pavilion, in which the work of Serbian and Austrian 
Slavs would alike find place. Vienna, fearing Serbian leadership in 
Southern Slav thought and aspirations, and dreading any public indi- 
cation of Southern Slav unity, forbade the Austrian Slavs to exhibit 
their work with that of the Serbian artists. Every inducement was 
offered to Mestrovic to show his work in the Austrian Pavilion, or, 
failing that, in a special Pavilion which the Vienna Government pro- 
posed to erect for him: anything and everything to prevent his name 
being linked with Serbia. The intrigue ended in his showing his 
sculpture in the building known as the Serbian Pavilion. 

The impression made by his work in Rome was remarkable, as 
well from the political as the artistic point of view; for he set before 
the European public tangible evidence of a terrible upheaval at hand, 
signs of the bitter fury of long-suppressed vengeance that, less than a 
year later, was to break forth in the storm of the Balkan War. The 
figures which filled the Serbian Pavilion were indeed figures of semi- 
legendary heroes; the friezes with which the strange building was 
adorned were scenes from battles of long ago; but the spirit that in- 
formed the whole was one of present anger and indignation, of heroic 
preparation for future conflict, and not by any means of mere lament 
for happenings past and done with. 

Kossovo was re-conquered after its long desecration and Mes- 
trovic’s plans for the great Temple had advanced to the point of con- 
struction of a wooden model, when the Great War brought down on 
Serbia a more terrible martyrdom—and a greater glory—than had 
yet fallen to her stormy lot. Since then, as though there were for the 
present nothing more to be said on the subject that lies nearest his 
heart, Mestrovic has turned from the making of heroes in stone to the 
carving of sacred pictures in wooden relief. In the series of scenes 
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from the life of Christ on which he is now working, there is the same 
nobility of outlook that distinguishes his other work, and with it a 
purity of conception and an infinite pitifulness that seem to spring 
from the faith of a Fra Angelico. 


HAVE written at length of the message of Ivan Mestrovic, of 
his heritage and the conditions under which he has come to 
maturity ; because while it is possible in one sense to appraise his 

art without knowledge of these things, it is quite impossible to arrive 
at full appreciation of his significance without some understanding of 
that national spirit of which he is unquestionably the apotheosis. It 
is true that a message alone, however vital and urgent, does not neces- 
sarily make a great artist; but it is equally true that without a message 
there can be no great art, whether the message pertain to the dignity 
of human suffering as in the case of Mestrovic, or to the perfection of 
beauty as in the case of the great Greeks. Again it is not only the 
validity of his message, but its catholicity, that determines the impor- 
tance of an artist. Were Mestrovic simply the spokesman of Southern 
Slav ideals and aspirations, his value as an artist would be consid- 
erably less. It is the universality of his work that places it so high. 
His men are Serbian heroes, as his women are Serbian women, mourn- 
ing for Serbian tragedies; but through the voice of racial experience 
there speaks an all-embracing sympathy, a tender pity and a deep and 
wonderful insight into human needs and human motives. This insight 
is nowhere more clearly shown than in his portrait work. He is never 
arrested by superficial characteristics, but reaches down unfailingly 
to the underlying spirit and portrays that. It is this which gives 
breadth and largeness even to his smaller works. He thinks on broad 
lines and wastes no time on non-essentials. 

As a craftsman his versatility is remarkable. He uses with un- 
hesitating facility whatever method fits best the subject of the moment. 
He has been labelled as a follower of this school and that. Indeed he 
has learned from all schools and been tied by none. He has been 
classed with the group of young artists of to-day who are seeking fresh 
inspiration in the methods of other ages; but he has never felt the need 
of seeking inspiration. It comes to him with a force and clarity so 
startling that he seems possessed by a power over which he has no 
control. A friend of his who has watched him at work said once to 
me, “It seems as though he were working from a photograph in his 
brain; he never hesitates.” 


F Mestrovic the man it is as difficult to speak as it always is in 
() the case of a living subject. I know of no man who makes a 
deeper or more immediate impression; and I certainly know 

no man more universally beloved by all who come in contact with him. 
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It is probably his extraordinary modesty that wins him most affection. 
The range of his knowledge and conversation is uncanny, when one 
remembers his history and reflects that he is only thirty-four years old 
now. The apparently instinctive knowledge to which I have already 
referred is by no means confined to his art. There seems no way of 
accounting for it except through his amazing memory. Most ad- 
mirable, and more rare, of all his qualities is his sublime disinter- 
estedness. 

Oddly enough, he is an indefatigable and really practical worker 
on the Southern Slav Committee: the last to get bored at a long 
session, and the first to offer his services for the hundred and one small 
commissions which arise out of Committee deliberations. 

His position in regard to his own people is characteristic. It 
takes a nation of poets to make a national hero out of a sculptor; but 
to the Southern Slavs he is indeed the hero par excellence, who has put 
into visible form all the ideals and aspirations they have lived for, and 
has said for them to the world what they could not say for themselves. 
He is their knight and champion, not to be tempted from his loyalty 
by flatteries or rewards. They remember how, when the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina well-nigh broke the heart of the nation, he 
dropped his work and went to the stricken territories to comfort the 
despairing people with the magic of his presence, and renew their 
courage with the inspiration of his faith in their future. They know 
that wherever he goes, wherever his works go, he wins fresh friends 
for Serbia. 

The great Exhibition of his work at the South Kensington 
Museum in London in nineteen hundred and fifteen (the first time 
such an honor had ever been accorded to a living artist) helped indeed 
immeasurably to draw Great Britain and Serbia closer together in 
spiritual sympathy. What he did in Great Britain he will undoubt- 
edly do in America when it becomes possible to carry out the projected 
Exhibition of his work here. Meanwhile her increasing share in the 
War is bringing America, as three years ago it brought Great Britain, 
to the point where the heroic art of Mestrovic will seem to be the only 
art spacious enough for these days of the new Crusade. 


-- 
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‘‘A CHAPLET OF HERBS”: ITS FRA- 
GRANCE AND FLAVOR: BY M. M. 
HIGGINS 


HERE is a class of plants that are seldom used sepa- 
rately as vegetables, but are added to dishes for 
flavor, fragrance, and sometimes for garnishing. The 
roots, stems, leaves, blossoms, parts of blossoms, and 
seeds are used in various ways for medicine, for 
flavoring, and for fragrance. Most of them are 

known as herbs, but some of them wander between the flower 

and the vegetable beds and the shrubbery border, not know- 
ing just where they belong. Why not place them all together at 
one side of the garden or in long borders either side the path that 

leads to the garden? If you have acres of land, you may have a 

particular spot where they will grow well, quite removed from 

house and garden; if so, make a good path leading to it, for you will 
wish to visit it often. 

Although few herbs are now grown in flower-gardens, many 
have pretty flowers or foliage and can be arranged so that they will 
make a pleasing appearance. Some of them are rock-loving plants 
and thrive in sandy soil. Others are water-loving herbs that need a 
brook or pond. While most of them will grow larger in mellow 
soil, their aromatic qualities are more pronounced when they are not 
over-fed, for a wild habit seems best suited to them. If, however, 
you wish to confine some in neat beds, parsley makes a good edging, 
as do santolina or lavender, cotton, woodruff, and some varieties of 
basil. Chives grow neatly in clumps and can be used at equal dis- 
tances to emphasize the edging. 

Plants of flavor and fragrance always grew in the old gardens, 
whose gardeners knew and valued their properties. Many of them 
have passed into the category of plants grown from sentiment, but 
there has been a slight revival in the interest attached to them and 
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there is a new demand for the fresh leaf in place of the druggist’s 
or grocer’s packet. The revival began in England several years 
ago, when a number of women wrote articles and books about their 
herb gardens. The interest seems likely to spread in America. I 
believe it never died out in Continental Europe where the French 
chef kept the kitchen odorous with the herbs, and many farms raised 
them to supply our markets with medicinal plants, perfumes, and 
the few kitchen herbs that they could persuade us to use. 

It is time that American women began to study the value of 
these plants, and to raise them. They can be grown even in little city 
gardens; but whoever has passed by their fragrance on a warm day 
when the sun is shining upon them will wish that the path led to a 
pine tree so that there might be a grand climax to the health-giving 
ozone. Their medicinal properties can certainly be breathed as well 
as drunk. Whoever works in a garden on a hot day without nibbling 
the tender tops of spearmint or peppermint misses a refreshing tonic. 


F you really become interested in this subject you will have to 
search long for material on it, for while the Bureau of Plant 
Industry will furnish some information, and you will find these 

plants mentioned in some of the garden books and catalogues, you 
will not find them displayed in all their glory except in the old 
Herbals, and in a few modern books, mostly by English authors. 
There is a good book on “The Herb-Garden” by Frances A. Bards- 
well. Mrs. Bardswell, an English woman, gives good suggestions 
for the cultivation and use of the herbs. The illustrations are good. 
Mrs. C. W. Earle, another English woman, who is a vegetarian and 
whose Pot-Pourri books are interesting to many, has given sugges- 
tions here and there on herbs. They are included in many of her 
recipes. Then there is “The Book of Herbs” by Lady Rosalind 
Northcote, which reprints the best information of the old writers. 
“Herbal Simples” by Dr. Fernie is a book on the healing uses of 
herbs. Mrs. Alice Morse Earle in her books on old customs and 
old gardens has rehearsed much of the old sentiment and uses of the 
herbs as known to the Colonists. There is also a small book on 
“Culinary Herbs” by M. G. Kains, and a good pamphlet by the same 
author is issued by the W. Atlee Burpee Seed Company. “A Gar- 
den of Simples” by Martha Brockee Flint contains information on 
herbs and other plants known to old gardeners. 

While there is really quite an amount of material on these plants 
to be found by the student, it is not easily available, so I am going 
to give a short list of the best known and a little information about 
them which I have gathered from various sources and from my own 
experience. They should not be given much space in the small gar- 
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den where vegetables are needed, but the culture of a few of these 
plants insures purity of flavors needed in our cooking, affords us 


many an old-fashioned tonic, and furnishes fragrance for our houses, 
and favors for our friends. 


HE gathering of these useful plants, and the work of drying 

and preparing them for use is sometimes done in a large com- 

mercial way, when they are grown in fields and gathered with 
the scythe or by machine, and cured with the same methods by which 
large crops are handled. Some of the specially prepared herbs were 
formerly furnished to the trade by the Shakers, but as that group 
of faithful workers is fast dying out there seems to be a real occu- 
pation left by them for patient women who work with care. 

The market prices which herbs bring vary greatly with the 
demand, the possibility or non-possibility of import, and the com- 
petition by commercial growers. Considering the time and space 
required for the work, there is not a large profit in it for many 
women, unless war or other conditions prevent the faithful workers 
of the Old World from sending us their products. 

Although the fresh leaf just picked from the branch and crushed 
gives us the greatest pleasure, for winter use we must gather and 
carefully dry our products. For this purpose, fruit evaporators or 
vegetable driers are convenient; but trays, plates, shallow wooden 
boxes, or baskets may be substituted. Simple trays of wire mesh 
and lath can be made. Sometimes the plants can be hung in a dry 
airy place instead of being spread out. Flowers and leaves are hung 
head downward so they will keep their shape. Whatever method is 
used there must be a sufficient circulation of dry air to prevent the 
plants from molding, and for the same reason they must be turned 
often if spread. Drying in the sun takes the color from herbs, there- 
fore our grandmothers fled to their attics where it was dry and rather 
dark. Every particle of moisture must be evaporated before the 
work is considered finished. 

Roots must be cleaned by washing before being dried, and large 
fleshy roots cut or sliced. Roots of annual plants are gathered shortly 
before the flowering period, those of perennials, in fall or early spring. 
Barks must be washed, then peeled off, and cut into strips and short 
lengths. Barks and roots are brittle when thoroughly dried out. 
Stems, leaves, flowers and seeds must be gathered after the dew has 
dried, and before the sun has robbed them of their precious oils. If 
dusty, they must be washed, unless shaking and slight rubbing or 
brushing will remove the dust. Leaves are gathered just as the plant 
is about to bloom. Flowers are gathered just before full bloom, 
stems just before the plant blooms, and seeds when ripe. 
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Photographs by Nathan R. Graves. 


“TO HAVE NOTHING HERE BUT SWEET HERBS, AND 
THOSE ONLY CHOICE ONES TOO, AND EVERY KIND 
ITS BED BY ITSELF.” DESIDERIUS ERASMUS, 1500. 

























“SAGE HATH BROAD 
LEAVES, LONG, WRIN- 
KLED, ROUGH, AND 
WHITISH, LIKE IN 
ROUGHNESS TO WOOL. 
LEN CLOTH THREAD- 
BARE.” SO SAYS OUR 
OLD FRIEND JOHN 
GERARDE OF THE SAV- 
ORY PLANT SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT. 






SAFFRON CAKE WAS 
SERVED AT EASTER 
TIME TO THE HONORED 
GUESTS OF ENGLISH 
HOMES AND SAFFRON 
TEA WAS LONG VALUED 
AS A CURE FOR FEVERS. 
IT BELONGS BY RIGHT 
OF MANY VIRTUES, IN 
ALL HERB GARDENS. 





“I MUST HAVE SAFFRON TO COLOUR 
THE WARDEN PIES.” WINTER'S TALE. 
































“INFINITELY JAGGED 
AND NICKED AND 
CURLED ARE THE 
LEAVES OF TANSY OR 
BITTER BUTTONS.” 
SAYS THE HERBALIST, 
GERARD. IN THE OLD 
TIMES, TANSY WAS 
OFTEN USED FOR FLAV 
ORING RICH FRUIT 
CAKE AND VALUED BY 
THE RENOWNED PEPYS 


BORAGE Is A POT 
HERB BELONGING IN 
EVERY GARDEN OF SIM- 
PLES. THERE IS HEAL- 
ING AS WELL AS FLAV- 
OR IN ITS MODEST, 
FUZZY LEAVES. IT 
SHOULD BE DRIED AND 
HUNG UPSIDE DOWN 
BENEATH THE RAFTERS 
OF ALL PROPERLY REG- 
ULATED GARRETS, 
AMONG OTHER SWEET 
HERBS. 











“HOT LAVENDER, MINTS, SAVORY MARJORAM. THE MARIGOLD, THAT 
GOES TO BED WITH THE SUN.” SHEAVES OF LAVENDER FOR THE 
LINEN CLOSET, SHOULD: BE IN ALL WELL REGULATED HOUSEHOLDS. 
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As soon as dried, the products must be stored in air-tight recep- 
tacles which will not absorb their oils, and be kept from the light. 
Glass, metal, or china receptacles are best. After they are dried, 
leaves are usually crumpled or rubbed to a powder between the fin- 
gers or through a sieve, but there is a market demand for some leaves 
laid flat with ends all one way. This is true of sage and bay leaves. 

If your object is a commercial one it is best to acquaint yourself 
with the market you expect to use, and find out what is desired and 
how it should be prepared, and then send out fair samples of your 
work and the probable amount of your production. But as not many 
women will undertake the work for commercial purposes the greater 
interest in these plants lies in their use in cooking, and for fragrance. 
They can be used in many ways, and women are not alone in the 
appreciation of rare flowers and sweet odors. The still-room seems 
to be a lost room in our modern plans; and until it is revived, we 
content ourselves with tucking our odors in their crude form into 
linen drawers, pillows, and small bags. 


HE culture of most of the plants that afford us flavor, fra- 
i grance, and medicinal properties is very simple. There would 
be a long list of these plants if they should be recorded from 
all parts of the world; and if trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants were 
included, what a wonderful collection it would be, and not far 
different from the old herbal gardens except that new found speci- 
mens would be added, for this class of plants has been given delightful 
freedom by the plant hybridizers, who I fear might increase their 
size and beauty at the expense of their fragrance and virtue. These 
plants are as Nature gives them to us, with few varieties but all most 
precious. While most of them will grow in the shade, it is in the 
sunshine that they develop their valued qualities to the greatest ex- 
tent. They are sun lovers, and yet partial shade is acceptable to 
many of them, especially those that like to have their feet kept moist. 
As before said, they grow more thriftily in rich soil; but in mellow 
soil not over rich they give best returns in the properties for which 
they are valued. They are remarkably free from disease and insect 
pests as few of them have been pampered or over-fed. Certain kinds 
are tender and cannot be wintered out-of-doors in a cold climate ex- 
cept in cold frames or with other protection. Some are perennials, 
while others are biennials or annuals. 

They are increased by seed, root-stock, or cuttings. The seed- 
lings of some of them are very small, and if they come up thickly, it 
is a woman’s task to thin and weed them. It is well to plant the 
small-seeded kinds in boxes, and to transplant them when four or six 

(Continued on page 635) 
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THE RETURN OF MELISANDE: MARY GAR. 
DEN COMBINES ART WITH PATRIOTIC 
SERVICE: BY KATHERINE METCALF ROOF 


BARY GARDEN is back! Once more the dream 
Mélisande holds our imaginations captive. Although 
she has made the dangerous crossing eight times since 
the beginning of the war it has not been for the pur- 
poses of art but on errands of service,—to collect 
money for the various pressing needs “over there.” 
From the beginning of the war she has worked for 
it in various ways, quietly and steadily, without proclaiming trumpets. 
Born in Scotland and a devoted lover of France, all of her heart 
has been in the cause of the Allies. 

When the confusion of war seized unprepared France Mary 
Garden went straight ‘into the hospitals where the appalling scar- 
city of nurses made any intelligent help a godsend. There she did 
not hesitate before the most repugnant hospital duties,—things that 
turn aside many a well-intentioned volunteer at the first shuddering 
glance. 

When the pathetic Belgian refugees began to pour into Paris 
she opened the doors of her house to them. With a friend she shared 
the housing and care of one hundred and fifty for the first year of 
the war. After that she found work for those who were able to do 
it. She is still responsible for the care of one hundred war servers 
and sufferers. 

“And their beautiful gratitude!” she said. “No high born 
gentleman of any land could write more exquisite appreciation of 
the least little thing you send them than these boys, the common 
soldiers of France. Oh, but they are wonderful—all of them. No 
one has ever seen anything like the spirit of France.” 

The real sincerity of Mary Garden’s nature—the thing that has 
helped to make her the artist she is—caused the great needs of the 
war to take possession of her. At first she decided not to sing in 
opera again until the war was over. Afterwards she made a different 
decision. She went to the director of the Opera Comique and said 
that instead of cancelling her engagement she wanted to sing, but 
without remuneration for the period of the war. To this M. Carré 
would not consent, however. “France has made me,” said Ma 
Garden, “why not let me do what I can for France?” It was finally 
arranged that she was to sing twice a week at the Opera Comique, 
half of the tickets upon each occasion to go to the convalescent and 
furloughed soldiers, the proceeds for all tickets sold to go to the 
Opera House war fund. 

“For a time I went into the hospitals for the blinded men,” she 
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said, “but that was the one thing I couldn’t stand. I went home and 
cried my eyes out every night.” She tells a sad story of the soldier 
in that hospital, maimed and blinded, who has taken upon himself 
the tragic task of breaking the fact of their blindness to the poor lads 
who still believe that when their bandage is off they will see. . . . 

So close to all these things she has been that she tells and feels 
it with a great simplicity of sympathy too real for conscious pathos. 
“It just makes you feel that anything that ever happened to you, 
all your own little troubles, are nothing,” she said, “something that 
you are ashamed to even think about any more.” 

Garden came to America this time to act in a film version of 
“Thais” and other “pictures.” She had no intention of singing in 
opera. But when Campanini in urging her to join his forces told 
her of the difficulties he had had to overcome, of the impossibility of 
getting a suitable New York theatre, her fighting blood rose. She 
signed the contract at once and sent to France for the costumes 
packed away in her trunks. The story of the electric success of the 
Chicago company in a Lexington Avenue theatre, built by that 
speculative would-be. impresario who first introduced Garden to us— 
all this is recent operatic history. 


ND so out of the grim realities of contact with that ceaseless 
tragedy of death and mutilation Mélisande drifts back to us, 
a dream of mist and moonshine, as intangible, as poignantly 
beautiful, as in the days of smaller things when our minds were at 
leisure to receive the impressions of art. . . . It touches us no less 
now. Its beauty is not dimmed, for both play and music belong in 
a different world, where the realities are transmuted into things of 
another sense. 

For in her operatic impersonations Mary Garden has achieved, 
as no other opera singer has, that real oneness of movement and 
music of which Wagner dreamed. She creates indeed as Mélisande 
moments when the two seem inseparable. Her entire body speaks 
and with the individual speech of the character. Even in Salomé 
this expression did not pass into the unpleasant realism that is incon- 
sistent with the idealized form of lyric drama. And it is all art— 
an art subtle, sure, incalculable. For it is a being charged with 
impulsive vitality in every natural movement who is able thus with 
mind and body to create the impalpable moth-like quality of Méli- 
sande, the penetrating stiliness of Monna Vanna, the eloquent 
passivity of Griselidis, the virginal restraint of the unawakened 
Marguerite. 

In “Pelléas et Mélisande”—a poignant dream of life rather than 
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a direct presentment of it—what ineffable things she suggests! 
Through its tenuous clouds of music she moves, a diaphanous figure 
out of a Corot wood, a creature of soundless movements, soft cries, 
evasions, mysteries; of inexpressible flittings in diminuendo and 
accelerando—one thinks of them inevitably in musical terms—a being 
of twilight and moonshine, uncertain of outline, and yet for all its 
mystic unreality, mysteriously able to reach the heart. Mary Gar- 
den’s Mélisande is something existing in that realm of the imagina- 
tion rarely invaded by the interpreter of art, a substantiation of the 
vision of the poet, an illusion somehow wrought out of the fusion 
of poetry, music and action, all conceived in one mood by poet, com- 
poser and interpreter. Never was an artist more completely a part 
of her vehicle of expression. The very intervals of the music seem 
to belong in her voice. 

The same quality is in her Monna Vanna—again, Maeterlinck 
set to music—music lacking the magic of Debussy’s genius, yet offer- 
ing an harmonious background for the poet’s more realistic story. 

In “Salomé,” where her intellectual art interwrought with the 
exotic musical imagination of Strauss wrings its tribute, however 
reluctant, from the observer, again note the characteristic physical 
expression. Every swift movement is young, royal, imperious, 
charged with fate. Every gesture betrays that primitive self-uncon- 
scious passion which, checked, turns the daughter of Herodias into 
an unhuman creature of the jungle. 

This unique quality of Mary Garden’s art—of musical expres- 
sion through movement—is only a part of a dramatic art that can 
teach something to almost any actress. It has the reality of the best 
art of the theatre, yet the technique is that of the drama adapted 
to music. 

Although Carmen is one of the parts in which Garden has 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm in Paris it is not one with which 
American audiences are familiar. She sang it once at the Metro- 
politan Opera House six years ago on one of the French opera 
nights, but there are many, including the writer, who did not hear 
it at that time. Her interpretation of this part should be of even 
greater interest now since her recent visit to Spain, the result of her 
having crossed on a Spanish line the last time she returned to Europe. 
In Madrid she went to cafés of all sorts to see the Spanish dancers. 

“Ah, but they are splendid in their dignity, their silence!’ she 
said. “They invite—but only with the eyes. It is always the men 
who come after them.” 

When she was first contemplating the rdle of Carmen Mary 
Garden remarked that by the very evidence of the story Carmen 


(Continued on page 619) 
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MARY GARDEN AS MELISANDE: THIS ARTIST’S WORK IN 
THE DEBUSSEY OPERA GIVEN RECENTLY BY THE CHICAGO 
OPERA COMPANY IS PROBABLY THE MOST COMPLETELY 
ARTISTIC PERFORMANCE EVER SEEN IN NEW YORK. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE: A DISCUS- 


SION OF WAR AND POETRY: BY JOHN 
MASEFIELD 


INTRODUCTION BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


T is an old story now, for journalists have told it often,— 
the story of a young peer of Chaucer indentured to a 
sea captain in the time of his youth when dreams grow 
mighty, sent out upon the great sea-paths of the world 
to use the holy-stone upon foul decks and do his trick 
with the rest; the story of the man in him loving the salt 
taste of adventure; the story of the poet in him grown restless, 

demanding more than the “wash and thresh of the sea foam,” and 
bringing him, twenty-five years ago, to this country of ours where, 
he had heard, a man might become what he liked; the story of his 
quest for what he needed and of the bizarre but not meaningless trick 
which Fate played in letting him become, for a time, an assistant to 
a New York bar keeper; the story of his return to England and of 
the publication of “The Everlasting Mercy” in nineteen hundred and 
eleven in The English Review, of the strong chorus of acclaim that 
greeted it and of the fame blown far as the sea winds he had loved 
and learned to celebrate. It is an old story, I say, but it is a great 
story and will become a great tradition, for it is the life story of a 
master of the English speech, of our greatest living poet of the people. 

Such words as “great” are not used with glib frequency by those 
to whom words are sacred, but because they are light on the lips of 
many persons who have no part in the love of sincere meanings, it 
becomes necessary, sometimes, to make the use of them include a 
definition. Therefore, when I say that John Masefield is a great 
poet, I mean that he has much of Chaucer’s gift of catching and 
sharing the flavor of persons and circumstances, much of the delicate 
perception of beauty that was in Keats, much of the color of Cole- 
ridge and the plain earth-wisdom of Burns, much even of the sap 
and savor of life that was the power in Shakespeare. He has, more- 
over, a music of his own, and a sense of the significance of things, 
which, because it is modern, is more profound and searching in its 
own way than any philosophy of earlier days. The world has lived 
and died many times since the days of Chaucer, and has known many 
resurrections. John Masefield has shared the life and death and the 
rising again into light. 

Since Chaucer’s day the love and fear of potentates has been a 
dying cult. Today no man can seem splendid long because he wears 
purple. And in many lands has been born a belief in the heroism 
and beauty of the common man and woman. This belief has grown 
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and lightened perceptibly the blear darkness of the modern world. 
It has been choked off again and again by greed and violence, but 
it can not be held by death. Always it breaks free of the killing 
bondage more strong than before. It has enabled believers to find 
the “Son of Man” in the common ploughman or factory hand, the 
Madonna in “The Widow in the Bye Street.” And even before the 
great war came and brought us a new sense of values in this country, 
which worshipped prosperity, many of us knew that no real hero 
will hew his way to material success unless he can do it with a sword 
as clean as Excalibur. 


N the poetry of John Masefield all the light of this belief is 
brought to a focus. Over and over again in ringing words, 
words as clean as silver, firm as bronze and ruddy as gold, he 
tells his times the value of that which has hitherto been called value- 
less. He is the spokesman of all defeats that have been better than 
victories, of all good losers who have been a gain to the race, of the 
weak and the poor and the humble whose bodies and souls build 
stairs by which the great and strong can climb. For he knows that 
under the old systems that men have made in the past only a few 
could achieve a rich reward, a shining victory. He is the bard of 
the scientist who, for forty years, will study the legs of one insect, 
that a later scientist, profiting by his knowledge, may make a great 
discovery and win fame. He is the bard of other failures, of the 
terrible spawn of life that we so little understand—the sinner of the 
kind externally and obviously and vulgarly sinful—the sinner from 
whom most of us run away—with whom Christ remained. Such 
sinners are presented to us in poems like “The Everlasting Mercy” 
with such an amazing power that we think no more of the printed 
page and forget that the story is a written one which we have read. 
We almost suppose that we have been a part of the tale, for we have 
shared a master’s understanding and devotion. 

Not once but many times does Mr. Masefield tell his tale of 
pomp discredited, of valor and beauty triumphant in renunciation 
and apparent defeat. This is the underlying theme of his great book 
about the war, “Gallipoli,” a glorious epic in prose. It is the under- 
lying theme in the story of “Dauber,” the man who shipped as a 
sailor that he might learn the moods of the sea and how to paint her, 
the man whose drawings were destroyed by the crazy and futile 
humor of his mates, whose body was broken by an accident of the 
life he was living, but who learned from his rough comrades a new 
manhood, strong as their own—and finer. The glory of the effort 
that seems to have been in vain is what makes this poem one of the 
finest narrative poems in our language. It is like an immeasurable 
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extension of Browning’s thought: “What I aspired to be and was 
not, comforts me.” 

But Mr. Masefield does more than tell stories that illustrate this 
great theme. He does what lesser poets could not do without becom- 
ing verbose and tiresome. He states the belief, formulates the credo 
of The New Democracy at work like a ferment in the mass of man- 
kind. It is suggested tacitly or sounded clearly in nearly everything 
which he writes. It is in that beautiful half-mystic poem, “The Wan- 
derer,” about “the loveliest ship my eyes have ever seen,” in which 
he says: 

“Only like one who having formed a plan 
Beyond the pitch of common minds she sailed, 
Mocked and deserted by the common man, 
Made half divine to me, for having failed.” 


And the last word that is said of “The Wanderer” is this: 
“The meaning shows in the defeated thing.” 


The same reiterated thought becomes resonant in that vigorous lyric 


called “Consecration,” at the end of which Mr. Masefield says, 
“Amen.” 


“Not of the princes and prelates with peri-wigged charioteers 
Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat of the years;— 
Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in with the 

spears; 
+ - * 


“Theirs be the music, the colour, the glory, the gold; 
Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould. 
Of the maimed, of the halt, of the blind, in the rain and the cold— 
Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. Amen.” 


To sum it all up, Mr. Masefield shows clearly that it is not 
important to mankind in years to come that one of us rather than 
another should eat turtle and drink champagne and sleep under silk 
today; but that it is of the greatest importance to the individual and 
to the nations that great goals be kept in view, great visions of what 
may be accomplished tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
that, to that accomplishment, which they may never see, perhaps 
many failures who have sternly struggled contribute as much as one 
success. He has made this meaning clamorous with the magic of his 
art. He knows rhythms as only a man familiar with wind and sea 
and rough athletic movement can ever know them. He knows the 
turbulent hearts of men and women and divines the good in them 
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which is often hidden and disguised. Because he knows their hearts 
he knows the good rich words of their mouths. He can express him- 
self with the power of the masters, and is himself a master of the 
English speech. And because he has learned the secret of his times 
and given it to the world with a varied accompaniment of melody 
and color he is probably the greatest living poet of the people. He 
is here now, in this country, talking about the war, and about the 
democracy for which we must make the world safe. 


AS JOHN MASEFIELD SEES WAR AND POETRY 


E is a tall man, John Masefield, with the look of the English 
TI breed. He has the English poise and cool gravity. He has 

that peculiar English humor which relishes under-statement, 
which we often fail to understand because our own humor is made 
by vivid exaggeration. J ohn Masefield is English enough to speak 
of the U-Boat menace as “rather a nuisance!” But he is more than 
English. He has a sincerity and simplicity that are quite his own. 
To talk with him is to believe that his “yea” is yea and his “nay” 
nay. And when I met him, I remembered first of all how much 
had happened since he wrote “August 1914” and that he had been 
in it and near it all. I knew that he had been with the Red Cross in 
France and with the heroes of Flanders and Gallipoli, that he had 
felt the pain of this great maelstrom, into which our world has been 
whirled and driven and shaken and swept, and felt it as it could not 
be felt by those less sensitive. I knew that he is one of the official 
historians of the great war and that he has been watching it from 
the beginning as few have been able to watch it. Therefore the old 
trite question that everybody asks rose to my lips. 

“When will it all end?” 

“Soon, I think,” he said, “perhaps this year. The world is crack- 
ing under the strain. The end will come suddenly, unexpectedly. 
The Germans have done their worst. We have the advantage now.” 

“We Americans hav said,” I suggested, “that we will not make 
peace with the Kaiser. Do you think he will be dethroned? Do 
you think the Germans will rebel against their autocrats?” 

“Not now. I think peace will be made with the Kaiser’s gov- 
ernment seemingly in power. But when the men, the Germans, go 
back from the trenches to find a nation that the world has dishonored, 
when they find that they have no friends they will see it all clearly. 
Then, too, they will be influenced by the Russians. . . . 

For the first time I was glad of the fact that most educated 
Russians speak German. In this country we have feared German 
influence in Russia. We have not shared the good hope of Russian 
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influence in Germany. I was glad to hear Mr. Masefield speak of 
this hope as well founded. 

“Of course we believe,” I said, “that we are fighting a war for 
democracy. But in spite of that belief it is all very terrible. What 
do you see in the war? What is the meaning of it all? Shall we 
really achieve the democracy for which men are dying?” 

“It is much more than a war for democracy,” said Mr. Mase- 
field, “a much bigger thing even than that. The war is the breaking 
down and burning up of all the old machinery of politics and gov- 
ernment and cutthroat competition. In the past men have gone 
farther intellectually than they have gone morally and socially. They 
have used their minds to make great discoveries and inventions but 
not to make life happier or more decent. The individual has ad- 
vanced, but the group has not. Under the old systems each man, 
each nation had to be ready to cut the throat of the other man, the 
other nation. Now the war has come. And there has been no such 
burning up of old ideas since the Reformation. And this is greater 
than the Reformation.” 

“And what shall we have after the war?” 

“A new heaven and earth. . . . It would astonish you to know 
how the democratization of England has progressed since the begin- 
ning of the war!” 

“But is it not just possible that the loss of the bravest and best 
in many nations will leave them for a time without leaders competent 
to create and direct the new heaven and earth?” 

“T think not. The Napoleonic wars destroyed the flower of 
Europe. But in every land boys and girls were profoundly stirred 
and stimulated by those wars and many became great leaders. Dar- 
win was one of them.” 

“You must believe,” I said, “that poetry is a manly art—not a 
parlor amusement. Tell me what share a poet can have in this future. 
Aside from the human business of war work and actual fighting, 
how can a poet make ready for the new heaven and earth? Can he 
share as a ‘maker’?” 

“As a maker—yes—but as a destroyer, also,—by his mockery. 
Byron was the destroyer who followed the Napoleonic wars—Shelley 
the maker. But we must not look for much great poetry now, while 
the war lasts. ‘Poetry is emotion recollected in tranquility’—(the 
phrase is Wordsworth’s) and verse that is written in excitement is 
usually mere feverish journalism. It has its place and temporary 
importance but is not poetry.” 

I asked Mr. Masefield whether any new English poets had found 
the spiritual tranquility essential to the production of fine poems of 
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realization of the war. He named four whose books have been pub- 
lished in England but not, as yet, in this country. 

“Robert Graves is an interesting chap,” he said, “a son of the 
author of the famous old popular poem, ‘Father O’F lynn.’ He was 
seriously wounded in the Battle of the Somme and when the stretcher 
bearers found him they thought he was dead and said so. He heard 
them. ‘I’m not dead, and I’m damned if I’ll die,’ he said. And he 
didn’t. Then there is Siegfried Sassoon who dislikes war—dislikes 
it very much and has written very bitterly about it. Robert Nichols, 
son of the art critic, Bowyer Nichols, has written a poem called 
‘Attack,’ which is probably the best poem of actual experience. He 
fought in the Battle of the Somme. Julian Grenfell, who loved war 
—found it fascinating—was killed—but before he died he wrote ‘Into 
Battle.’ Edward Liveing is a young man who has done good work 
in prose... .” 

“Will any of these men become constructive thinkers and share 
in making the new world of which you speak?” 

“We can not tell, yet. But after the war I think men will not 
write of the war nor think of it much for a long time. They will 
think about everything else 





“What else?” 
“About art—education—politics—how to make life more decent 
for everybody. . . . They will think about Paradise. 


They will think about Paradise! The idea fell quietly into place 
with the others that Mr. Masefield had given me. Here was a man 
whose faith was not a cheap and flimsy optimism, but built upon the 
stern foundation of many agonies witnessed, of much knowledge, of 
much quiet thought. He said that the war might end soon—and 
that after it men would turn from thoughts of blood and anger and 
fear to thoughts of beauty—of Paradise! It was very good to hear. 

“After the war,” he continued, “I look for a great romantic 
movement in literature. The time is ripe in this country for the 
coming of a great American poet. In England, in the days before 
Chaucer, everybody was writing and reading verse. Then he came. 
In the days before Shakespeare, England was making ready for him 
in the same way. The same thing is true now, in the United States. 
Everyone is interested in poetry. Everyone is reading it and writing 


it. . . . And besides, you have grown up in the twenty-five years 
since I first came here. Even the architecture of your cities shows 
it. . . . New York is one of the most beautiful cities in the world. 

. Twenty-five years ago you were only Americans. . . . Now 


you are world citizens.” 
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“Have you any dream for us—any dream of what we should 
strive to do and become?” 

“I would have the United States join with France and England 
after the war, in trying to plan a new internationalism that will make 


all men better and happier . . . ” he said slowly. 

“And for yourself, Mr. Masefield,” I asked, “what will you give 
us when the war is over . . . ?” 

He smiled. 


“I should like to write plays,” he said, “plays about pirates!” 

When I began to talk with him I had felt chiefly the weight of 
the world’s sorrows. But when the talk was over I felt the grave 
beauty of the world’s new hope. I saw—dimly but certainly—a new 
world of nations growing closer together in heart and practice and 
learning to live “more happily and decently.” I saw men turning 
toward art and politics and education with a will to accomplish the 
world’s regeneration. I saw new masters coming out of the darkness 
to turn our thoughts toward the light of Paradise. 


A GARDEN BY THE SEA: POEM: BY EDITH 
BALLINGER PRICE 


HE little winds from the misty seas 
Blow in the leaves of the garden trees, 
Stirring the clumps of glimmering phlox, 

Bending the last tall hollyhocks, 
Touching the gloom of the ancient box. 


Up from the long and glistening reach 
Of the windy dunes on the sea-girt beach 
The little winds a-tiptoe run 

Out of the breath of the rising sun 

Into the garden, one by one. 


Hither and thither the small winds race 
Waking the silent garden-place; 
Invaders out of the East are these, 
Breathing into the garden trees 

The gusty salt of the distant seas. 


The little winds to your casement creep, 
Whispering round you as you sleep, 
Leaving with you when they are gone 
The green cool breath of the dewy lawn, 
And a wild faint tang of the sea at dawn. 
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BRICK WALLS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS: BY 
GEORGE J. JERVIS 


He hath a garden circummured with brick. “Measure for measure.” 


SS ARDENS to fulfill their perfect destiny should be 
p= places where people may live out-of-doors, under 
the sky and among flowers. They should be as the 
rooms of a house, rooms where guests may be re- 
ceived with special honors, where the master or 
mistress may find refreshing rest, where children 
may play in the sunshine and meals may be served 
under trees. But such pleasures cannot be enjoyed 
without the privacy offered by walls or hedges, that 
is unless the home is bounded by many acres and set far back from 
the highways. A garden can never be used as an out-of-doors living- 
room unless enclosed, at least by Americans. In Italy the people 
live on the street. There the dressing of the children, cooking of the 
meals, arranging of the hair, all goes on in a most sociable, open 
and naive manner. But we are far too self-conscious to live in this 
child-like way. We demand a greater sense of seclusion and there- 
fore our gardens must be enclosed with blossoming hedges or some 
beautifully formed wall to shut out the inquisitive eyes of strangers. 

Walled gardens give a sense of exultation never felt in rooms, 
no matter how large they are or how superbly vaulted. We as a 
nation need to return to the wilds. We should spend at least a part 
of our lives beneath the unbounded sky, watch the clouds unfold 
bright with the colors of the sun at mid-day and soft at eventide. 
Our spirits droop and we become dull and commonplace without deep 
breaths of fresh air. Most of us cannot have the inspiration of walk- 
ing through green forests, of rambling over the hills or strolling by 
the sea-shore. But a small garden in the suburbs or the city can be 
enclosed enough to give privacy, yet carry a sense of freedom, because 
it is arched by the boundless sky. 

In the old days, walls were built for protection. Houses were 
further guarded by wide moats. Later on the moats were allowed 
to dry up and were planted with flowers, so that a man’s home became 
literally girdled with blooming flowers. In Japan, even today, a 
nobleman’s home is often entirely surrounded with the sacred lotus 
and a charming bridge spans the river of flowers that flows between 
his city and his home. 

In the modern garden-cities of England is a notable tendency 
to return to the old-time seclusion of a walled garden. Even the 
tiny little cottages of the workmen set all in a row are divided one 
from another at the back with brick walls or tall-growing evergreens 
so that each family may have a space open to the fresh air and sun, 
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BRICK HAS BEEN COMBINED WITH CONCRETE IN THE LOW WALL FOUN- 
TAIN IN THIS GARDEN AT DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. DESIGNED BY GUY 
LOWELL. GREAT CONCRETE JARS, WIDE MORTAR JOINTS AND CONCRETE 
PANELS MAKE A PLEASING VARIATION IN THE COLOR NOTE OF THE BRICK. 
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BRICK WALL USED AS A BACKGROUND FOR 
FLOWERS AT THE COUNTRY SEAT OF THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE LORD NORTHCLIFF, SUTTON 
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GATEWAY IN THE BRICK WALL OF “CLAREMONT,” THE COUNTRY SEAT OF 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, SHOWING THE BEAUTY 
OF MODULATED TONE OF BRICK USED WITH OLD STONE OR CONCRETE 
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BRICK WALLS 


yet closed to the curious gaze of strangers. We see this tendency 
toward creating outdoor living-rooms in America in many of our 
newly laid out cities. Besides the advantage of privacy, garden-walls 
have a most picturesque quality. Green hedges make the most per- 
fect background for flowers, while walls of brick or stone are ideal 
support for vines. 


HE old brick walls of English gardens have become so softened 
I into beauty by time and weather that they are an inspiration 
for all garden-makers. Manufacturers quickly discovered that 
garish new brick was out of place in a garden, so they imitated the 
weathered tones of those old brick walls so perfectly that to all 
intents and purposes they are equal in aesthetic value to those that 
have stood for a hundred years or more. They have not only dis- 
covered how to duplicate in the brick soft tones of age but they 
have learned to lay them up with a mortar joint suitable in texture 
and color. 


Bright red brick with glaring white joints, though suitable to 
certain purposes, is woefully out of order in the majority of gar- 
dens. The garden wall should be unobtrusive in color. It should 
be the humble background against which the radiant beauty of the 
flowers may be fully appreciated. Therefore these new, rough, dull- 
toned bricks in infinite modifications of reds, greys and buffs have 
made modern garden-rooms aesthetically possible. Severe contrasts 
in brick and joint should be avoided, for they are rarely if ever satis- 
factory, mainly because they are not restful to the eye. There should 
be a sense of mystery about a brick wall so that vines clambering 
over it may melt into its shadows as they would over a natural forma- 
tion of stone. 


laying a brick wall, trying it first in a light and then in a dark 

modification of the tone of the brick. ‘The greater variety of 
harmonious tones obtained in brick the better is the result. In the 
photograph of the gateway leading to Claremont, the country seat 
of Her Royal Highness, The Duchess of Albany, the beauty of an 
uneven-toned brick wall may be fully appreciated. The eye cannot 
easily follow the courses of the brick, therefore it has the soft, satis- 
fying quality of an old rug. The shadows of the shrubs and vines, 
coming and going across such a wall, add to the sense of mystery 
and rich quality. The bricks are of different sizes and the mortar 
joints of different shades so that the wall seems sentient instead 
of dull and unresponsive. The look of age of such a wall is in fine 
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contrast to the prim youthfulness of the flower-border conducting 
one to the house. 

The beauty of a brick wall as a background to flowers is fully 
appreciated in the photographs of Sutton Place, the country seat 
of the Right Honorable Lord Northcliffe. Two views of this won- 
derful garden are shown, one with its picturesque hooded gate-way, 
the other showing a corner softened by masses of vines which have 
climbed up its surface and run along the top. In both these photo- 
graphs the superb effect of massed flower color against an incon- 
spicuous brick wall is fully appreciated. 

In a garden at Dedham, Massachusetts, designed by Guy 
Lowell, a charming idea has been worked out—that of brick used 
with concrete to form a low fountain placed at the end of a terrace. 
The great concrete jars, wide mortar joints and concrete panels make 
a fine variation in color, yet do not take away from the rich glow 
of the flowers. The blue of the sky is reflected in the tiny pool and 
the green of the water-lilies carry the garden color over and across 
the monotony of the brick, making a color picture of great beauty. 

The possibilities of a brick garden-wall are infinite. One of the 
most charming variations is to extend it in the form of a seat. The 
seat thus incorporated in the wall seems a natural and fitting solu- 
tion of the furnishing of a garden. Wall-fountains give another 
wonderful opportunity for creating garden pictures. 


WHAT A GARDEN CLUB HAS DONE FOR ITS 
COMMUNITY: BY OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 


ROM its original idea of simply beautifying home 
grounds and improving the general appearance of its 
own end of town, the Park Garden Club of Flushing, 
Long Island, originated by Mrs. John W. Paris, had 
no conception of how it ultimately would grow into 
work of helping the Government through the various 
related activities of its war gardens. 

Soon after the opening of nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
when the Government first began to warn of an approaching food 
shortage, Mrs. Paris made a trip to Washington for the purpose of 
getting information on the subject first hand. 

“Food,—food,—food,—that was what I heard most about,” she 
reported to the Club on her return. “It seemed to be the main 
topic of conversation everywhere,—of more importance than men or 
munitions.” 
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In her enthusiasm over the subject, Mrs. Paris had also attended 
the first meetings of the National League for Woman’s Service, at 
which was then being emphasized the vital necessity of increasing 
food production. At a later meeting, a professor from the State 
School of Agriculture, at Farmingdale, Long Island, on being asked 
what help the Park Garden Club might expect from that institution, 
made a significant reply: 

“If your Club is really in earnest, and prepared to carry out 
what it undertakes, the resources of our School are yours!” 

Arrangements were made at once for a preliminary talk on the 
growing of vegetables in the backyard, and so stimulated were all 
the women present that cold March day that they went home en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of indoor seedlings and cold frame 
green stuff. But they must share! The lecturer was persuaded to 
come again later, and speak to the general public on intensive 
gardening and community work. About this time the people at 
Washington also were urging the private growing of vegetables for 
the home table, and the Club’s efforts met with a quick response. 
Wishing to interest the greatest number possible, Mrs. Paris sug- 
gested that a committee from the different organizations of the town 
be invited to meet and unite for the purpose of working out plans 
for spreading the garden idea. 

The formation of the Flushing Home Gardens Committee, 
backed by the Park Garden Club, was the result. Business men, 
including practical farmers of the locality, joined with the women, 
and appointed committees to look after the five most important 
branches of the work. The Grounds Committee solicited the use of 
all available vacant lots and acreage, and attended to the plowing; 
the Allotment Committee found the people who wanted to have gar- 
dens, and secured them the most convenient plots; the Seeds Com- 
mittee arranged for seed in the necessary quantities, at the lowest 
possible price; the Education Committee planned to inform the peo- 
ple what, where, when and how to plant in their locality; while the 
Publicity Committee started an active campaign in advertising 
through the medium of circulars, window posters and moving picture 
slides. 

The funds necessary to start the work were raised at that first 
meeting, when twenty-two dollars were at once handed in to the 
newly appointed treasurer for the preliminary steps. A member- 
ship fee of one dollar was decided upon, which gave the member a 
plot, plowed and ready for use, with necessary seed. In cases where 
the applicant proved too poor to pay even this small sum, both land 
and seed were given free. To provide for this charity, donations 
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and subscriptions were actively solicited from all friendly to the 
movement. 


O such proportions did the work soon spread that it became 

necessary to open headquarters in a central location, and put 

in a paid secretary, whose time was occupied in satisfying ap- 
plicants and keeping the necessary books. From this office as well 
as from the lecture room were distributed through the Educational 
Committee, booklets, leaflets and special articles, secured from the 
city, State and Government. 

Through Garden Club influence, experts were secured from the 
State School to give a free course in gardening, to instruct the peo- 
ple regarding soil, the planting of both early and late crops, their 
cultivation and then their conservation. Strong emphasis was laid 
on intensive gardening,—the keeping of every foot of ground con- 
stantly in use throughout the growing season. One lecture was 
devoted entirely to safeguarding the different crops from their par- 
ticular pests and diseases, with even the formulas for making, at a 
low cost, those approved necessary compounds generally to be had 
only at a high price under recognized trade names. 

A model garden also was started which, although from its inac- 
cessibility was not a brilliant vegetal success, justified its existence 
by furnishing to students and lecturers ground for practical demon- 
stration in soil preparation and planting. 

Then, as many of those taking up plots had no knowledge what- 
ever of gardening, captains and supervisors were appointed from the 
volunteers taking the agricultural course. Most of these were women 
of leisure, with beautiful homes of their own; but they turned to, 
and kept busy all summer, helping to raise good crops. Mrs. Paris 
herself took no vacation through all the long, hot months, but kept 
daily at some phase of this war work; and following her example, a 
large number of her co-workers held steadfast to the end. 


ANNING, as the next step in conservation, started in July, 
and Mrs. Nellie Snyder, a Government expert, was secured 
for a demonstration lecture. So enthusiastic were all her 

listeners that arrangements were made immediately for a once-a- 
week public canning kitchen. Here the housewives could avail them- 
selves of the newest equipment for the much lauded cold-pack proc- 
ess, and save their own delicious green stuff. Moreover, every one, 
market gardeners included, donated on request every bit of surplus 
garden truck, to be canned for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

A Red Cross Plant and Vegetable Market was also established, 

where once a week any one having plants, vegetables or fruit to 
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spare, could contribute them to be sold for the organization. Mrs. 
A. was very glad in this way to buy Mrs. B.’s tomato plants, Mrs. 
C.’s extra lettuce or Mrs. D.’s dahlias, while the money realized 
from these small sales aggregated quite an amount by the end of 
the season. 

Among the boys and girls considerable work was done by the 
different Garden Club members, who acted as directors for the Pub- 
lic School gardens and the Girl Pioneers. The children took the 
greatest interest in their “green things growing,” and often succeeded 
better than their elders, some of whom did not like to exert them- 
selves during an especially trying season. One boy under fifteen 
years of age grew all the corn, beans, tomatoes and potatoes used 
by his family; and his mother told me that his personal intercourse 
with the older people,—especially with the old market gardener who 
acted as special adviser,—had noticeably developed strength of char- 
acter and manliness. The young people’s display of fresh vegetables 
at the show was especially good, the different varieties being attract- 
ively arranged in artistically decorated baskets; and as for their 
canned goods,—why, any housewife might have been proud of them! 

A fine exhibition of war-garden produce was made at the fall 
flower show. Here Mr. Richard R. Vincent, Jr., President of the 
American Dahlia Society, came from the New York Exhibition to 
judge the dahlias, and Mrs. Nellie Snyder made a parting visit to 
judge the results of her teaching as shown in the canned-goods sec- 
tion. Prizes of many kinds had been offered: a beautiful twenty 
foot American flag, a silver vase, money, medals, and certificates of 
merit, besides the usual ribbons. The War Garden Exhibit was a 
fitting close to a season of successful work. 


HE aesthetic and beautiful side of gardening, however, is of 

as much interest as the utilitarian to the Garden Club. Pro- 

grams are arranged a year ahead for the second and fourth 
Mondays of every month, giving ample opportunity for the con- 
sideration, study and discussion of flower-growing and every related 
subject. For instance, this year Mr. Marinus van Kleef, Landscape 
Gardener, gave an address on “The Propagation of Plants; Mr. 
Richard R. Vincent, Jr., on “The Growing of Dahlias,” illustrated 
with his own decorated slides; Mrs. Isaac W. Smith on ‘Flowers 
the Year Around without Glass;” Mr. H. D. Darlington (a profes- 
sional grower), “Fall Planting for Spring Beauty;’ Mrs. Emily 
M. Richards, of the New Rochelle Garden Club, “Table Decora- 
tions;” Mrs. Honore Willsie, novelist and editor of T'he Delineator, 
down for “Garden Influence on Character and the Home,” changed 
on account of present war needs to an informal talk on what the 
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Club could do to help in the distribution of agricultural products; 
Mr. William Griffith, ““The Poet in His Garden,” with suitable selec- 
tions from his new book of city pastorals; Miss Mary Younge, of 
the Shedowa Garden Club of Garden City, “Color in the Flower 
Garden,” with Miss Sarah Field Splint, editor of Today’s House- 
wife, and member of the United States Food Administration, on 
“How Garden Clubs Can Help the Government.” Certainly a wide 
enough range of topics to satisfy the most critical! But whether 
discussing poetry or potatoes, the large regular attendance (often 
sixty out of an active membership of one hundred) is proof of the 
deepest interest. 

The practical work, however, is to be pushed vigorously the 
coming season. One member, at least, will go to Washington, to 
get the latest information and advice from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Home Conservation Division of the United States 
Food Administration. Suggestions from the various speakers of the 
previous year will be weighed, and committees appointed to investi- 
gate and report to the Club at an early spring meeting. Certain 
members in a position to reach influential people, early were slated 
to secure the most authoritative speakers on war needs and oppor- 
tunities to help the Government along the Club’s own special lines, 
as well as to plan for new lectures on the agricultural work. This 
will be extensively advertised, so that every one contemplating a 
garden can be sure of getting the very best instruction about how 
to do the work, so that the best results may be obtained. A Club 
experience meeting at the opening of the garden season will enable 
the members to profit by each other’s past failures and successes. 

Many problems of last year will have to be solved again; for 
instance, the procuring of suitable fertilizers, made necessary by the 
impossibility of buying enough of the preferred barnyard manures. 
Plowing, which last spring cost nine dollars a day, on account of 
the acute shortage of labor will this spring cause additional per- 
plexity. The predicted shortage of seed promises another puzzle the 
women will have to work out. 

Taken by and large, the Park Garden Club is assuming for 
itself pretty big responsibilities; but with its keen, capable leader, 
backed by a large enthusiastic working membership, it can go ahead 
in the confidence of succeeding, for its talismanic word is patriotism. 




















GEORGE GRAY BARNARD’S LINCOLN: A COR- 
RECTED LETTER FROM THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT 


6é 


Sale Fa | last we have the Lincoln of the Lincoln-Douglas 
ava! debates. How long we have been waiting for this 
a. % | Lincoln! I feared that with the passing of years it 

ma WS would never come; but here it is—the living Lincoln, 
eo i -—-— the Lincoln revealed, the Lincoln who cannot be seen 
ee when portrayed with a beard. It has been a real mis- 
fortune that Lincoln while President wore the kind of beard best 
fitted to disguise him; and we have every cause to be thankful that 
at last 2 great sculptor has worthily revealed the real Lincoln. By 
daring to reproduce him as he was outwardly at the time of the 

Douglas debates, he has shown us the mighty soul of the man as 

it could have been shown in no other way. I congratulate Barnard 

with all my heart, and I feel that we are all under lasting obliga- 


tion to him.” 





Epitor’s Note:—In the October ToucHsTonE a quotation 
from a letter of Theodore Roosevelt’s appeared in a general 
article about Barnard’s Lincoln. A few weeks later Colonel 
Roosevelt wrote to the editor of this magazine saying that he would 
like THE ToucustTone to publish a letter more completely express- 
ing his point of view about this famous statue. Unfortunately this 
letter did not reach us in time for the February issue in which we 
had hoped to place it. It, however, gives us the utmost pleasure to 
present to our readers the letter appearing above signed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, which seems so richly and fully to present the great 
democratic point of view about Barnard’s statue of the Great 
Democrat. 
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Ade oell) HEN England found herself threatened with isola- 
Ge “4, tion from the countries of the Western hemisphere 
i fr ¥ } the Minister of Agriculture organized an army of 
y* ody farm tractors, placed headlights on them and plowed 
\ aN night and day all through the spring months. When 
\. WR) the harvest was gathered it was found that England 
had enough food to withstand the severest blockade 
for a whole year—and the farm tractor became recognized as the 
most effective weapon of warfare yet discovered. France had a simi- 
lar experience, and the manufacture of tractors was subsidized by 
the Government and a school organized to teach their correct opera- 
tion. Italy to a great extent solved the problem of labor shortage 
by purchasing small batteries of tractors which the soldiers operate, 
plowing more land better and deeper and harvesting better and larger 
crops than ever before. 

The United States has also discovered through experiments on 
a large scale that the tractor is a necessity of war. With thousands 
upon thousands of the young men of our country removed from the 
farms America faces a perilous shortage of labor. At the same time 
America is looked to for an enormous amount of food for the Allies 
as well as for her own soldiers in the trenches and in the training 
camps. Tractors must do the farm work of enlisted men. One farm 
tractor with one man or one woman (for women can operate them 
as well as men) does the work of ten men and ten teams, releasing 
these men and horses for the army. In the winter, horses do not 
work, but must be fed, while the farm tractor needs no food yet may 
be used in a myriad of ways through the long winter season. It 
eats no hay, corn, oats, clover or corn stalks, thus releasing grain 
and fodder for the feeding of cows that give milk and butter, and 
horses needed in the army, and cattle and hogs needed to feed the 
men in the army. One tractor saves enough grain and fodder to 
fatten ten steers. It is estimated that one tractor will do more to 
save the nation’s food supply than all our personal economies. Thou- 
sands of small tractors are being sent to Europe this spring. Each 
one of these means more food for Europe, more hay and grain, sav- 
ing also the labor of the men. 

Besides these great advantages, the farmer with a tractor can 
plow his stubble ground immediately after harvest. This cannot be 
done with a horse because the ground is far too hard and the weather 
too hot, but plowing the ground at this time with a tractor means 
from twenty to forty percent increase in the following year’s output. 

This war has made it necessary for the American farmer to 
double, even triple his crop if possible. He has the land but with- 
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FARM TRACTORS, WAR AND WOMEN 


out the tireless tractor he would lack the power. To feed the world 
will take all the available surface of our country for producing food 
for men. Why devote so great a proportion of land for raising 
fodder for farm work horses when tractors could do the work far 
better and at less cost! 

Farmers so far have used the tractors mainly for clearing, plow- 
ing and fitting the land for the harvest, but they are constantly find- 
ing some new use for this vast farm “tank,” such as road hauling, 
delivering belt power, pulling haying machinery and cultivating. A 
decidedly timely and novel plan for utilizing ordinary small wheel 
tractors has been tried out for transporting field artillery and army 
supplies. A number of these tractors can be fastened by an inge- 
nious plan, in a line. One of them is used as a pilot and all four 
wheels used. The front wheels of the others are temporarily re- 
moved and carried over the back wheels—thus all wheels become 
driving wheels with the exception of the front wheels on the pilot. 
These tractors can be connected up in any number of units to haul 
a load of thirty thousand pounds draw-bar-pull. If one tractor is 
hit by a shell it may immediately be removed and the loss is not 
great. When these tractors are not in use for hauling army supplies 
they can be placed in immediate service for agricultural purposes. 


HE increase in the exporting of farm tractors has been phe- 
i nomenal in spite of the difficulties of transportation through 
shortage of boats. The monthly summary of foreign commerce 
for the United States just issued, the estimates applying to the 
month of August, contains some illuminating figures. During the 
month of August, nineteen hundred and seventeen, a total of one 
thousand fifty-three tractors were exported by the American manu- 
facturers. In the same month of nineteen hundred and sixteen the 
figures were three hundred seventy-eight. In the eight months of 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, including August, seven thousand 
three hundred thirty-nine tractors were exported, compared to two 
thousand nineteen during the same period of nineteen hundred and 
sixteen and three hundred eighty for nineteen hundred and fifteen. 
The value of these eight months’ shipments were seven hundred and 
ninety-six thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine dollars in nineteen 
hundred and fifteen; three million seven hundred and fifty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine in nineteen hundred and sixteen, 
and nine million two hundred and thirty-one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-three in nineteen hundred and seventeen. 
When it is considered that the freight to some foreign countries 
about equals the cost of the tractor in this country, an idea of the 
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urgent need for mechanical power abroad can be conceived. Inci- 
dentally the percentage of increase in exports far exceeds the per- 
centage in the capacity of American tractor plants. 

The United States in order to help increase the crops of France 
and help lighten the burden of toil of the old men, women and 
children, will ship through the United States Food Administrator 
fifteen hundred farm tractors to that country. The first hundred 
are already on their way and the whole number will be in France 
by March in time for the spring plowing. These are exported not 
only to be of use to France but to release tonnage for the Allies and 
the American troops, increasing the amount of food produced there 
and thus decreasing the amount of food that must be shipped. 

Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, with Fred C. Coxton, Fed- 
eral Food Administrator, have set in motion a plan by which every 
available acre in this great agricultural State may be put under culti- 
vation this season. They realize that getting an army into the field 
is only the beginning of war tactics—to feed it is an even greater 
task. To get the largest possible number of tractors working at the 
earliest possible date they sent out a form letter to eighty-eight war 
food and crop committees in Ohio, and to twenty-six skilled county 
agricultural agents, asking for data as to the number of tractors 
already in use, if owned by individual farmers or jointly by groups— 
also what kind and what size farms were in need of help, the results 
and net cost of using tractors last season, also if enthusiasm over 
their work prevailed. ‘The investigation showed that one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty tractors were in actual use and that they 
were recognized as a tremendous force in the production of food 
stuffs. 


T present practically all are owned by individuals, perfect satis- 
faction was expressed and great enthusiasm about the results. 
“Plain farm economy, nothing more, nothing less.” “They 

plow twenty-four hours a day if necessary, deeper, better, and in 
soil too hard for horses”—say all those who answered the questions. 
A land survey was made with the idea of locating every available 
acre of land. Naturally so much territory could not be cultivated 
without outside help, so that a “Farm-Every-Acre” Corporation has 
been formed in which the stock is taken over by patriotic citizens 
who are willing to invest their money without promise of profit. This 
company will purchase tractors and rent them out—the cost to the 
farmers being so small they will find no excuse for refusing their 
timely assistance. Governor Cox says that “There is no longer any 
question about the value of the tractor in farm operations. It is 
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necessary to prove this value to the farmers in dollars and cents so 
that thereby we may meet the nation’s need by producing more food 
with fewer men.” 

The Kansas Board of Agriculture has also compiled a census 
of tractors used in the State, showing that the machine is already 
doing for Kansas the work of twenty thousand men and that the 
increase in their use has been over one hundred percent in less than 
two years. Over twenty-five thousand men have been taken from 
Kansas for army and navy service and a large percent of these are 
from the farms. Without the tractor, Kansas could not have sown 
nine million acres of wheat this fall. In the past most of the work 
was done with horses and men, but with so many men now off to the 
war it remained for mechanical power to do the work. There are 
about five thousand of these tractors in the State now. Some will 
draw twenty-one disc plows, turning over forty-five acres a day. 
Others with but one or two discs are used on small farms. The 
Kansas State Council of Defense adopted the slogan—“Ten million 
acres or two hundred million bushels of wheat for nineteen hundred 
and eighteen.” Would this be possible without the mechanical power 
of the tractor? 

Last year forty thousand young men left the farms of New 
York State, most of them going into the city to seek what they 
thought to be larger opportunities for wealth and positions of honor. 
When farming is put on a sound business basis, when it is elevated 
through skilled management to a position carrying greater distinc- 
tion than small commercial opportunities in cities, then the young 
men will find farming worth their consideration, an exercise for their 
mental as well as physical powers—one far exceeding those now 
attained through commerce, manufactures, banking and such recog- 
nized industries. 

The present world crisis has aroused such interest in farming, 
and people have reached such an understanding of its importance, 
that men of acknowledged business ability declare that a farm prop- 
erly managed affords a better chance for success than almost any 
other business. Now that gasoline and electricity are taking the 
place of animal power on the farm, greater capital and greater brain 
are required to manage it. The services of the brainiest men of the 
country, those of the greatest experience in organizing and capital- 
izing, are turning to the production of World Food as to the greatest 
and most interesting enterprise provided in this generation. 
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THE GREAT GARDENS OF AMERICA: WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SOME OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS ESTATES IN THIS COUNTRY 


“Without principles no true beauty can be attained.”—André. 


NTIL a very few years ago America had no large 

gardens. We had a great many beautiful plantings 

1 of old-fashioned flowers which carried as sweet a spirit 

as the heart of any man could desire. But gardens 

') -a| in the strict use of the word, such as we find in Greece, 

Italy and France, have been practically unknown in 

America until Frederick Law Olmstead and the asso- 

ciation of skilled gardeners and botanists that he has gathered about 

him began their work by taking advantage of natural conditions and 

impressing them with the spirit of garden genius. The combination 

of man’s art with nature’s spontaneous productions is what is now 
generally designated as landscape architecture. 

The Olmstead Brothers might safely be reported as the first 
to create gardens built upon principles. They have done more to 
turn men’s desires toward beautiful gardens than any other workers 
in America. They are the pioneers in the new world of garden- 
making. Whether designing a small garden of some unassuming 
home or laying out a park for the pleasure, help and inspiration of 
a city, or creating roads and boulevards that will lead city dwellers 
easily and pleasantly out to the supreme gardens of nature’s plant- 
ing, these men have always been in the lead and are responsible for 
a great deal of the garden enthusiasm now so apparent in America. 

American gardens, no matter how elaborate they may come to 
be as the art of landscape gardening develops, will never to any ex- 
tent become the purely classical garden of Italy or the gardeners’ 
garden of England. They will always bear the stamp of the garden 
of the democratic man or woman and of the democratic house. There 
will be a greater individuality in the great gardens of America than 
in those of England and France. American women seem to know 
more about their gardens—they have more definite ideas of what their 
particular garden is to be, just as they are developing individuality 
in the fitting and furnishing of their homes. You find more definite 
ideas of color schemes in American gardens. Mrs. James’ “blue gar- 
den” at Newport has become famous all over the world under this 
name. It is her idea of the utmost beauty that can be attained in 
a sea garden. 

It will be impossible to ever forget the blue and white garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter at East Hampton, Long Island— 
the blue flowers, the Italian tiles and the green sea and blue sky 
have created a vision of beauty quite unlike anything else in the world. 
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LYCH GATE AT “BROOKFIELD.” THE HOME OF J. COOKE, 
ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, PENNSYLVANIA. BROUGHT INTO 
INTIMACY WITH THE EARTH THROUGH THE PLANTING OF 
THE OLMSTEAD BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 




















RESIDENCE 
OF ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES, ESQ. THIS APPROACH TO THE 
GARDEN THROUGH THE PERGOLA REVEALS THE GENIUS OF 
THE OLMSTEAD BROTHERS IN COMBINING LAW AND VISION. 


GARDEN AT “BEACON HILL HOUSE,” THE NEWPORT 























LATTICE WALL ON “THE KNOLL,” THE ESTATE OF 
ALVAH CROCKER, ESQ., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, 
DESIGNED AND PLANTED BY THE OLMSTEAD BROTHERS. 
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THE GREAT GARDENS OF AMERICA 


And so it is as you go from one beautiful American garden to 
another. They are always smaller in proportion to their beauty. 
They are always more intimate and closely associated with the house 
architecture; and the spirit of the head gardener, the mistress of the 

house, almost without exception dominates the great gardens of 

America. A more intimate and wonderful garden has never been 

made than the one that has flowered out on Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin’s 

estate at Onteora Park, the Catskills. The color note there is struck 

in the walled-in garden in the wonderful blues of the delphiniums, 

the Madonna lilies that march in stately fashion along the edge of 

the pergola, the pink orange of the snap dragon and the forget-me- 

not of the low border and the varying blues and violets of the iris. 

Patches of blue iris border the white rose garden, and wonderful 

splashes of blue and yellow and of tall white stock move up from 

the children’s garden into the wilderness of the wood that borders 

the estate. No gardener could have made this garden because every 

year it is different, more beautiful, more subtle, with a greater 

spiritual radiance at twilight and at day dawn. It is typical of the 

most beautiful gardens of America, the kind that no other land has 

developed, the kind that can only grow under the hand of the woman 
who knows and loves her flowers and who gives her own spirit into 
making the garden world more beautiful. 

In our early history man enjoyed creating things for his com- 
fort. Later he found his life bound and oppressed by the work of 
his hands, which hedged him in and made a prisoner of him. ‘To 
find relief from the prison of his own making he once again seeks 
relief in the domain of nature. Man is a part of nature and belongs 
by right in a garden. Unless he can look up occasionally into the 
blue vault of the skies he loses his way, as it were. Man cannot 
keep his eyes fixed on the things of his own creation without retro- 
gressing. Gardens are man’s opportunities for keeping in touch with 
the best that is in him. They are not mere pleasure grounds but 
more useful than any sanatorium. 

Some people whose taste is not too well developed prefer obvious 
effects such as produced with crude colors. More cultured people 
enjoy subtle effects—they use their gardens as an outlet for 
their imaginations. Whenever the Olmstead Brothers make a gar- 
den for the pleasure of man they combine both the obvious physical 
beauty for the delight of those who see only with their eyes, with an 
atmosphere that appeals to the memory, that stimulates poetic 
thought and quickens what, for a lack of @ better term, we call our 
spiritual nature. 

We are glad to show with this article gardens designed by the 
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Olmstead Brothers, each a memorable example of the visible and 
invisible beauty of a garden. Of course, the invisible or subtle beauty 
which appears to the imagination cannot appear without the material 
form, yet many gardens have an arrangement of courts, pergolas, 
paths and all sorts of rare plants, trees and shrubs and still wholly 
lack what we must call spiritual beauty. Some gardens are like beau- 
tiful women who are admired because of their physical beauty but 
cannot be loved because they are utterly lacking in tenderness or 
sympathy. 

Each of the pictures we are showing displays that fine spiritual 
beauty over them. ‘The first photograph of a little garden close 
shows a well proportioned and well ordered arrangement of house 
and wall, good balance of path and greensward, an ideal combina- 
tion of vines and perennials that could not help pleasing the most 
casual observer. But the sweet home spirit, the consciousness of 
shelter from rough winds, of warm sunshine and loving culture of 
flowers is woven in and out like a mystic thread through the warp 
and woof of law and order. The second photograph shows that the 
Olmstead Brothers have made use of stately gateways, graceful per- 
golas and Florentine urns, framing and enclosing a garden plot, yet 
it has no appearance of a show garden of Italy. It tells of the gen- 
erous cordiality and lavishness of the true American. It is com- 
posed upon true laws of landscape architecture, but the laws have 
been forgotten or subdued by the tender growth of vine and flower, 
light and shade, playing an ever changing fugue, repeating with 
ever fresh variations the theme of beauty. 

Another illustration of the art of the Olmstead Brothers in cre- 
ating both physical and spiritual beauty at the same time is seen 
in the third photograph. It would be hard to analyze the satisfac- 
tion felt in looking at this picture. There is a tiny retaining wall 
with blooming herbs and three small steps relieving its severity, and 
there is an open lattice fence that makes lace work of the trees and 
gives the roses a foothold to clamber upon, yet, besides these obvious 
aids to beauty, there seems to be a homelike, unceremonious air per- 
vading the whole as though one who loved flowers had planted it 
for their own sake. It is not by any means a background for the 
gardener’s art, but a place where people would like to wander, to 
rest and chat a while or think of beautiful things. Some people 
would have made this merely an arrangement of objects and yet 
utterly failed to create the fine atmosphere existing here. We do not 
know how these distinguished architects create this inner as well as 
outer beauty. We wish we did. 

Two other photographs illustrative of rare garden beauty are to 
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be seen on the fourth page, showing sunlight passing through the 
iron gateways, leaving impression of the great urns upon the grass 
path. This picture recalls the formal gateways of the old world gar- 
dens, yet the riotous profusion of flowers betrays it as American. 
America has an opportunity possessed by no other nation upon the 
earth for developing the art of garden making to its highest point. 

The Italian garden lacks, as a whole, masses of flower color, 
which it is so easy for America to have. As a people, we respond 
quickly to colors, and our gardens would not be characteristic of 
us were they not rich in color. Courtly elegance does not so much 
become us as the generous, lavish assembling of the wonderful plants, 
vines, shrubs and trees native to our favored land. 


THE RETURN OF MELISANDE 

(Continued from page 584) 
could not be the vulgar brawling creature she was often represented. 
Since that day we have been called upon to contemplate a concep- 
tion of Carmen in which the gymnastic interpretation may be said 
to have passed into the pugilistic, and the methods of the Keystone 
comedy to have replaced the traditions of the opera house. There 
have been countless Carmens. Probably the best of the past were 
Calvé and Bressler-Gianoli, the first from the musical standpoint, the 
latter from the dramatic. It will be interesting to see what Mary 
Garden has evolved after her intelligent observation of the Spanish 
type in its habitat. One thing is certain: it will be striking and 
different. 

“Tt is after the war that the real struggle will come,” said Mary 
Garden, voicing the feeling of all thinkers on the subject. “When 
the exaltation that is holding them up now has faded, when they 
have to face life without the excitement and enthusiasm of the battle 
—what then? As for the maimed soldiers, one wonders if they can 
live long. The shock has been too great. I think death will release 
them soon.” 

In Mary Garden’s courage, her impulse to serve, her uplifting 
enthusiasm, there is the spirit of the good soldier. All that has come 
to her hand to do she has done with all her heart. That down in her 
nature there lay always the urge to some strong and active service 
is suggested by her type and temperament. These qualities have 
found a natural outlet and expression in the needs of war. 

Altogether a gallant soul, this unique and gifted artist. The 
reception America has given her this winter promises a warm wel- 
come when she returns to us next fall. 
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Among the 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE AND 
GARAGE, DESIGNED FOR A 50- 
FOOT LOT: ALSO A SMALL 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE OF 
STONE 


OUCHSTONE House Number 21, 
was designed for a fifty-foot lot. 
Many people owning but a fifty-foot 

lot desire also a garage and it is difficult to 
make a plan by which the garage can be 
easily reached unless it is incorporated with 
the house. If it is put at the back of the 
yard, then either there must be a great deal 
of ground space devoted to turning the car 
around, or else there will be a long distance 
to back out. This arrangement which we 
are showing not only brings 
the garage close enough to the 
house to allow of easy heating 
from the house plant, but also 
gives a chance for a long 
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graceful sweep of roof. It also increases 
the apparent size of the house, which gives 
it an added dignity, and the cost of con- 
struction is also reduced a little. On stormy 
nights the chauffeur may pass from the 
garage into the house and keep under cover. 
Passengers can be landed at the little en- 
trance stairway, and the car pass on to the 
garage in the most direct manner. The po- 
sition of the garage also allows a direct 
passage out into the garden to remove gar- 
den truck or to take in fertilizer. 

By placing the garage as an integral part 
of the house, we gain a much larger garden 
space at the back. A study of the garden 
plan shows that the space has been divided 
into three divisions—the drying yards close 
to the kitchen porch, and back of the garage 

where it is out of sight of the 

T _ Street; the flower garden that can 

be enjoyed from the dining 
room, which adds a note of 
beauty to the house, and 
the vegetable plot, which 
can be subdivided, leaving 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 21; DESIGNED WITH 
A GARAGE FOR A 50-FOOT LOT. A PRACTICAL 
DESIGN FOR COUNTRY OR CITY SUBURBS. 











€ i : 
Designed by George E. Fowler. 





HOUSE AND GARAGE OF STUCCO DESIGNED FOR A FIFTY- 
FOOT LOT, KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER TWENTY- 
ONE. ROOF OF SHINGLES, ASBESTOS OR TILE, AS PREFERRED. 








Designed by George E. Fowler. 


TWO-STORY HOUSE OF FIELD STONE AT MODERATE COST, DESIGNED FOR 
A SMALL FAMILY: THIS HOUSE, KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 
TWENTY-TWO, CAN BE ROOFED WITH TILE OR SHINGLES, AS PREFERRED 





TOUCHSTONE HOUSE AND GARAGE 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 22; 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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space for a few fruit trees 
and still have ample ground 
left for the vegetables. L— 

At the back of the flower garden 
is a pergola, which could be planted 
in many delightful ways. One way would 
be to have the garden side of it covered 
with climbing roses and grape vines over 
the other side of it. The grape vines give a 
dense shade and serve as a screen to the 
vegetables and fruit trees and also provide 
delicious fruit for the table. At the rear 


end of the garden could be rows of berry 
bushes. A little hedge of roses could sep- 


arate the drying yard from the vegetable 
garden. Or a series of posts could be 
driven in and connected with heavy wire, 
over which scarlet runner vines could 
climb and run along the wire. 

We have imagined this house erected on 
a lot fifty by one hundred and fifty feet 
deep. The house itself may be set back 
about twenty feet from the street. From 
the entrance porch one steps directly into a 
foyer and at the right is the first rise of the 
stairway extended to form a little platform 
from which, again to the right, a small lav- 
atory is placed. The sitting room is well 
lighted by groups of windows and made 
cheerful by an open fire. There 
is space beneath the stairs 
where a small bookcase may 
be built with only the face vis- 
ible from the room. The din- 
ing room is entered through a 
large archway from the living 
room. If the owner desires, 
the partition between these 
two rooms could be made 
even less conspicuous, so that 
they would be practically one 
large space. From the dining 
room is a porch facing the gar- 
den which is to be used for an 





T outdoor dining or sitting room, 
as preferred. One may step 
directly from this low porch 
into the garden, and from the 
porch one may look down over 
the stepping stone path past the 
sundial or bird bath to the vine 
covered pergola. 

Turning to the left from the 
front hall is a narrow service 
hall which leads to the kitchen. 
This back hallway can be sep- 
arated from the main hall by 
means of either heavy portieres 
or a door, as preferred. The 
service hall leads practically 
through the pantry. This was 
done for convenience in serving 

‘F both the dining porch and the 
dining room. If the doorway leading 
from the pantry to the dining porch is con- 
sidered unnecessary by the builder it could 
be walled up and the space devoted to more 
shelves although, as indicated in the plan, 
ample shelf room is already provided. 
Whenever we design a kitchen as small 
as this one we give extra space to either 
pantry or storage room. Many people 
think it is easier to do the housework when 
the kitchen is small and compact. Every- 
thing then is within easy reach and one need 
not take many steps. Certain divisions of 
the work, such as washing the dishes from 
the dining room, can be done in the service 
pantry, and the door into the kitchen closed 
leaving the place undisturbed after once put 
into order. The storage room has space in it 
for a refrigerator that can be iced from the 


service porch. A narrow stair from without 
leads from 


the back hall 
down to the 
laundry and 
basement. 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 











TOUCHSTONE HOUSE AND GARAGE 


Upstairs there are three large bedrooms 
and a bath. Opening from one of the bed- 
rooms is a small sleeping or sitting porch 
which looks out over the garden. A nar- 
row stairway leads up to the attic which 
is large enough for quite a suite of rooms 
for the servant or for the young members 
of the family. Each bedroom is provided 
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. fire resisting qualities. 





with windows so placed that they fo: 
cross draft and the wall space is plann 
for the best arrangement of the large | 
of furniture. The plumbing of the kitc! 
and the bath has been centered, and 
flue serves for the kitchen and the laun 
Considering the fact that this hou 
to be built on a fifty foot lot it pres: 
a plan of unusual convenience and an 
terior of unusual picturesqueness. 
high peak with the long roof sloping 
over the garage adds substance to the buili 
ing and the long lines add to its apparent 
height. We have suggested that this house 
be built of metal lath and stucco, although 
it would be better to construct it entirely of 
hollow tile and stucco. It would be well 
at least to build the garage of hollow tile 
and stucco, as this construction has greater 
Though the cost is, 
of course, greater, it is well worth the 
added amount. The house might also be 
built of shingles and if stained a suitable 
tone would be most attractive. 


fern nr ige House No. 22 pre- 
sents another solution of building the 
smallest possible house that is livable, com 
plete and beautiful enough to satisfy the 
hearts of the owners. The material used 
is stone, because this is always picturesque, 
permanent and durable and when built in 
a locality where stone is plentiful, becomes 
comparatively cheap. In neighborhoods 
where stone is difficult to obtain brick may 
be used instead and satisfactory results still 
be obtained. The entrance is through a 
charmingly hooded doorway over which 
some blossoming vine should clamber. At 
the right is a stairway leading to the second 
story and at the left is the entrance to the 
one large room in the house. This may be 
used jointly as dining and sitting room. No 
better plan has been devised for the division 
of space in the small house than to have 
these two rooms made into one. One large 
space conveys the impression of spacious 
ness, and the furniture can be arranged 
to much better advantage. Two large 
groups of windows on opposite sides of 
the room, a fireplace in one end and French 
doors leading out to the. covered porch 
assure the room sunlight and cheer. If 
desired this porch can be enclosed in glass 
for a winter sitting room or conservatory. 
In the summer we suggest planting some 
delicate vine such as the Alleghany, train- 
ing it on small parallel strings so that it 
forms a complete though airy curtain of 




















SMALL TOUCHSTONE HOUSE OF STONE 





green. This airy curtain shuts away the 
neighbors’ prying vision and gives one a 
cool sense of retirement. One side of this 
porch gives direct access to the garden. 

The kitchen entrance is through an arched 
gateway which forms an integral part of 
the house wall. The kitchen is reached by 
the tradesmen through a small entry which 
does away with the expense of a service 
porch. The whole idea of this house has 
been to create one at the least possible cost. 
So the kitchen porch has been dispensed 
with and all deliveries planned to be made 
through this entrance. Close by this door 
is the stairway leading to the laundry and 
basement. 


One end of the kitchen is devoted en-. 


tirely to the sink and drainboards which 
are directly beneath the window. On 
either hand are dressers for the kitchen 
dishes. Between the kitchen and dining 
room is a large butler’s pantry which has 
space enough to hold lockers or shelves en- 
closed by doors in which extra supplies, 
jams, jellies, and so forth, may be stored. 
In an angle formed between this pantry 
and the fireplace there is room for a cab- 
inet in which the choice dishes used in 
the dining room can be arranged—there 
is ample space in the pantry for the re- 
mainder of the dishes. 

Upstairs are three bedrooms and a bath 
and a stairway leading up to a small stor- 
age place in the third story. From the 
master’s bedroom there extends a little 
porch which is intended as an outdoor sleep- 
ing room. By extending the roof over 
this a picturesque line has been given to 
the end of the house. 

Since a garden obliterates any sense of 


DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE OF 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 22. 
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meanness brought about by too cheap a 
construction we have placed a garden at 


one side of the house. If the stone wall 
should be continued as indicated in the 
drawing of the elevation and down one 
side a little way, it would form a charming 
kitchen garden. Situated as this garden 
is it simply means a retired, intimate, little 
spot not necessarily intended for vegetables 
alone. Hollyhocks, cosmos, delphiniums or 
some such tall plant should be set out along 
this wall so that they will look over the top, 
forming a fringe of color that suggests the 
cosy garden within. A small sundial or 
pool could center the interest of this garden 
and all sorts of flavoring for the kitchen 
such as parsley, mint, and so forth, could 
be planted close to the service door. 

In another article in this same issue are 
shown a number of designs of weather 
vanes. Such garden ornaments are particu- 
larly suitable for such little intimate cosy 
gardens as this one belonging to Touch- 
stone House Number Twenty-two. They 
seem like garden spirits made visible and 
are far more suitable to our type of garden 
than the cast iron .gnomes, dogs and deer 
that but a few years ago used to utterly 
destroy the beauty of American gardens 
owned by people who could afford to buy 
such monstrosities. 

Perennials are always advisable for the 
small garden because they come up year 
after year and so seem more like old friends 
or members of the family. However, no 
garden lover can resist sowing seeds of 
lovely annuals. The annuals can be planted 
in all spaces unoccupied by the perennials 
and their beautiful foliage forms protection 
through the dry season for perénnials. 
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JEWELRY OF 





MRS. MAY MOTT-SMITH, ARTIST AND CRAFTS- 
MAN, FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD GENTHE. 


RARE MODERN JEWELRY, DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
MAY MOTT-SMITH 

lily with its pearly petals and heart of 


I gold, floating upon emerald waters, 
should furnish a motif for poem, melody, 
or picture, but it has remained. for May 
Mott-Smith to use its petals and coloring 
as motifs for necklace, brooch and brace- 
let. With moonstones and jades, with 
aquamarine and pearl, tourmaline and gold, 
she has caught the delicate spirit of the 
water-lily. Not that she has reproduced 
the form of the lily, but that she has caught 
its delicacy and a coloring so that in some 
way a water-lily necklace suggests a deep 
green pool and lilies raking in the soft wind. 

This worker in jewels finds many motifs 
in the sea-weeds which rest upon white 
beaches. From the wing of a dragonfly she 
evolves a pendant. From the feather of a 
bird she catches color for a ring or a 
comb for the hair. Although she works 
with rarest jewels, yet she does not scorn 
the humblest gem that gives forth clear 
color when touched with light. 

Mrs. Mett-Smith’s jewelry has received 
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T is not to be wondered at that a water- 


RICH 








CRAFTSMANSHIP 


medals in the Paris Salons, at 1 
World’s Fair and many ot! 
places, in fact, wherever she 
exhibited her work, and thou 
she is known from coast to c 
for her exquisite workmans| 
yet she started her career a 
painter of miniatures. \V! 
studying miniature painting 
Paris she became interested 
medals and plaques of low 
lief. Although she has spent y 
ters modeling minute medals 
painting fine miniatures, her sum 
mers are devoted to work out of 
doors. Her canvases are handled 
with broad, free technique, wit! 
freedom of stroke and breadth of 
thought. In small work mistakes 
are fatal but in large work 
perimental studies can be carri: 
on to greater advantage. ; 
this swinging from broad, iree 
work to the finished, controlled 
touch that has given Mrs. Mott- 
Smith so versatile a knowledge of the arts. 
Her imagination and workmanship are in 
creased through such varied study and het 
work kept fresh. 
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Iler medals are mostly modeled in plas- 
tic wax the actual size in which they are to 
cast in gold, silver or bronze. Models 
are usually worked out in clay and then 
greatly reduced for the medals, but Mrs. 
Mott-Smith feels that she obtains a better 
texture, surface and quality by making them 
in wax the actual size of the finished plaque. 





ENAMEL PIN, DESIGNED BY MAY MOTT- 
SMITH. 


In spite of the fact that the work is so 
mechanical, she manages in different ways 
to convey a sense of color. She can suggest 
light or dark hair by vigor of strokes and 
intensity of relief, and quality in clothing 
by coarseness and fineness of texture, thus, 
producing a quality in her medals not usu- 
ally found. The difficulties of such inten- 
sive modeling are many, but through intense 
study and continuous effort she has now 
reached a high place of attainment in this 
little understood art. 

Color has always appealed to her and 
the living sparkle of a jewel gives her 
opportunity to handle and combine and fix 
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PEARL AND GOLD 
WORKMANSHIP, DESIGNED 
MAY MOTT-SMITH. 


it in permanent form. Although imperfect 
stones must necessarily be cast out in a 
work of art, semi-precious stones, which 
have good color value, are often woven in 
wonderful necklaces and chains in her work- 
shop. Combinations of stones are her de- 
light, and although her work is modern in 
every way, yet it has none of the bizarre 
appearance about it which would place it 
among fads of the moment. Her craft 
is in reality based upon classic lines. Her 
designs are graceful, delicate, yet strong, 
but not erratic. 

The jewelry which is shown here was all 
created and executed by Mrs. Mott-Smith, 
and though some idea of their charm of 
design may be gained from the photographs, 


still an impression of their originality, 
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ELABORATE NECKLACE OF 
JEWELED WITH DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


PLATINUM 


of color and careful perfection of workman- 
ship could naturally only be fully realized 
in the jewelry itself. 

Women should by right, have the sense 
of what is fitting and decorative in jewels. 
Who better than women should know how 
to bring up the whole color scheme of a 
costume to the climax of the jewel at the 
throat? French dressmakers are quick to 
appreciate the effect of a well chosen neck- 
lace or even the jeweled clasp of a purse 
to complete a costume, lifting it from the 
plane of an ordinary bit of work to the 
level of a fine art. Women, as a rule, have 
a sensitive consciousness of color and are 
quick to appreciate subleties of color har- 
mony. Until recent years, however, they 
have had to depend upon the trained fin- 
gers of men to carry out their ideals. Now 
that women are proving their resourceful- 
ness in new lines, we can hope to see many 
women jewel workers, patiently evolving 
jewel decoration that is individual and 
choice. Soon we will tire of the glass and 
brass imitations now so commonly used and 
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content ourselves only with that which is 
choice, which deserves the title of “gem.” 

Mrs. Mott-Smith’s versatility is so great 
that it is difficult to select articles for illus- 
tration which could properly be called 
characteristic. The exquisite frames of 
gold and precious stones with which she 
surrounds her miniatures, the splendor of 
her necklaces and rings, the delicacy of 
her chains and brooches, the daring form 
of combs for the hair, the rich assembling 
of color in watches and bag-tops, all pro- 
claim her as a designer of great ability and 
infinite resourcefulness. 

Many of her designs are made to order 
to carry out some personal wish, for in- 
stance—a ring may be required, symbolical 
of the birthday month, or perhaps a brace- 
let is wanted to honor a particular friend- 
ship. Mrs. Mott-Smith takes the emblem 
or wish of the person asking for the design 
and gives them their own wish, plus some- 
thing greater and better—her art. 
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GARDENS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


GARDENS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT: BY P. S. RIDSDALE 
(Continued from page 541) 

in the homes of America this winter and 
help us, by feeding ourselves, to feed our 
boys of the Army and Navy and to feed our 
Allies. Our soldiers must all be fed and the 
soldiers and civilians of France and Eng- 
land must be fed, and to a large extent fed 
by us, and we are going to see that this is 
done. The gardens of nineteen hundred 
and eighteen will exceed those of the past 
season. In the canning and drying of vege- 
tables and fruit our women have been 
contributing their share. The canning and 
drying movement has brought back to thou- 
sands of American households an art almost 
forgotten since our grandmothers’ day. 
This will be continued on an even larger 
scale. 

“War has made Uncle Sam the biggest 
buyer of food in this country. The army 
is making great plans for camouflage to de- 
ceive the eyes of the enemy, but you cannot 
deceive a soldier’s stomach. He must have 
real food. I am told that the reserve stock 
of foodstuffs at each camp is worth one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars, and 
there are thirty-three camps in the country 
today. This means that food valued at four 
billion one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars is taken out of the regular chan- 
nels of trade production and consumption. 
These figures give but a small idea of the 
need of food conservation on the part of 
the individual at this time. The War Food 
(;arden Commission urges every Soldier of 
the Soil to at once promote himself to a 
Colonel of Conservation and to make plans 
for gardening and for conserving garden 
food in nineteen hundred and eighteen as 
never before. 

“Of course the commission is gratified at 
the success of its work in behalf of food 
thrift, and congratulates all who have had 
a part in the patriotic effort. Great credit 
is due to the newspapers of the country for 
their splendid and liberal co6peration in aid- 
ing to arouse popular interest in gardening, 
canning and drying, the interest which is 
so significant of the American determina- 
tion to neglect no opportunity to strengthen 
the nation’s war time position. 

“A great deal has been learned by town 
and city people about the cultivation of the 
soil in the interest of thrift and health, and 
also about the conservation of its products, 


so that we may look with faith and courage 
to still greater results for nineteen hundred 
and eighteen when the need will be most 
urgent. I wish to emphasize the fact that 
there will be a greater demand for food for 
exportation than there has ever been before, 
and we must fill the demand. 

“Needs for this is well expressed by Lord 
Rhondda, the British Food Administrator. 
He has said: ‘I hope the exportable sur- 
plus of American primary foodstuffs will 
be much larger than the present estimates, 
as the result of food economies by which 
the United States and Canadian homes are 
helping to win the war, just as surely as is 
the production of munitions. Every Amer- 
ican woman is in a position to bring nearer 
the inevitable atonement for the brutal out- 
rages in Belgium, Armenia and Serbia, the 
sinking of the Lusitania and other horrors, 
by her day-by-day economies. There need 
be no fear that the sacrifices will be wasted 
over here. 

“I want to praise the women of this 
country because it is the women who in a 
peculiar sense understand what the war 
means. It is my experience that the prac- 
tical women of America have been prac- 
ticing thrift for many years and that they 
know full well how to practice economy 
without parsimony, and that this year in 
addition they have added to their duties 
the patriotic work of extra food production 
and extra food conservation. 

low To PLAN Your GARDEN 

Map out your plan on paper before you 
start, to give proper order in planting and 
enable you to buy the right amount of seeds 
in advance when the selection is good. 
Place small plants like beets, onions, let- 
tuce, carrots, radishes, and parsnips in rows 
that are fifteen inches apart; larger plants 
like corn, tomatoes and potatoes in rows 
thirty inches apart. Spreading ground- 
vines like melons and cucumbers need even 
wider space. 

Of course the back yarder must use the 
soil he has—but he can improve it if it is 
poor. Stable manure will help even the 
richest soil. You can not use too much of 
it. Professional gardeners spread as much 
as six inches in a single season. Loam is 
the best garden soil. Sand with manure 
gives good results. Clay is hardest to work, 
but manure and vegetable matter—called 
humus—spaded in—greatly improves it. 
Sifted coal ashes, no cinders, will help 
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loosen up clay when mixed into it. Long 
unused land, especially under lawns, is 
usually sour, needing air-slaked lime, one 
pound to thirty square feet, raked in after 
spading. The sweepings of pigeon lofts or 
chicken coops make valuable fertilizer for 
gardens. 

When the frost goes out of the ground, 
test it by squeezing a handful of dirt. If 
it crumbles, the soil is ready for spading. 
If it packs into a mud ball, the ground is 
still too wet. Spade deeply, up to fifteen 
inches, unless this depth turns up poor clay 
and buries the richer soil of the top. Pow- 
der the dirt deeply with a rake, breaking 
all clods under the surface. If clods are 
hard a lawn roller may crush them. 

Much earlier crops can be secured by 
planting certain seeds indoors and setting 
the young plants out in the open garden 
after the weather becomes warm. Such 
plants are tomatoes, cabbage, lettuce, cauli- 
flower, peppers, and eggplant. Any wooden 
box, shallow or wide, if possible, will make 
an indoor garden. Put one inch of gravel 
or cinders in the bottom for drainage, and 
fill to the top with good soil. Rows of 
plants may be two inches apart. Plant 
eight or ten seeds to the inch, keep the soil 
damp, and set the box in a window. When 
the plants are an inch high pull most of 
them out, leaving the rest growing one or 
two.inches apart. 

Before transplanting to the garden set 
the box outdoors in mild weather to harden 
the plants. Set out each plant with a ball 
of box dirt sticking to the roots. 

Flower pots, home-made paper pots, and 
round, bottomless, paper bands set on a 
cellar bench and filled with soil, are as good 
as seed boxes for indoor gardening. 

When heavy frosts are over, plant early 
peas (the smooth kind), onion sets (bulbs, 
not seeds), early potatoes, kale and spinach. 
All of these will stand light freezing ex- 
cept potato plants which must be covered 
with dirt when frost threatens. 

When frosts are about over plant let- 
tuce, radishes, parsnips, carrots, beets, late 
peas (wrinkled seeds) and early sweet 
corn. 

When all frosts are over and apple trees 
are in bud, plant string beans and late sweet 
corn, and set out a few early tomato and 
cabbage plants from the indoor boxes. 

When apple trees blossom plant cucum- 
bers, melons, squashes, lima beans, and set 
out the rest of the indoor plants. 
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HOW TO PLAN YOUR WAR GARDEN 





The following amounts of seed will plan 
in each case a garden row 100 feet lon 
Measure your rows and buy accordingly. 


| ne 1 pint 
I sore Cee gas 4 pint 
ee 14 ounces 
oe RR OR ene ee ee ae 1 oun 

SE sc bw'e need ds ee benicar 1 pack 

EE dhe oie bthnar hie eiunene es 1 pack 

SE MD 6 ic axesscedinnd dene’ Y% ounc 
I a Ga: icc esd dis me mh a 2 ounces 
re er eee 1 pint 
EMD as oases es eves sane sais neoatce V4 ounce 
ene 4 ounc: 
ees 14 ounce 
errr 1 packet 
Kale, or Swiss chard........... 4 ounc 
CC re ere 1 packet 
TE Kk ccna naddekaveeakaes Y% ounce 
Vegetable oysters (salsify)...... 1 ounce 
Onion sets (bulbs)............. 1 quart 
ye Be eran 1 ounce 
DT ctebdnriiebadvnbsienidee 1% pint 
SN 754 G0 o's bce eM Adds 1 ounce 
a re 1 ounce 
Ee a re lg ounc 
Re ee ere Vy ouncs 


One or two pecks of early potatoes and 
one-half to one bushel of late potatoes give 
enough seed to supply four persons. 

Straight rows add to the garden’s beaut) 
and make gardening easier. Stretch a string 
between stakes and follow it with the point 
of a hoe to open up the row. 

Do not plant deep. The old rule is to 
plant to a depth of five times the size of 
the seed. 

When you see the green rows it is time 
to start hoeing. Never hoe deeply—one 
inch deep is enough—but hoe frequently, 
and always after rain or watering as soon 
as the ground is dry enough. 

Frequent hoeing makes a dust layer that 
prevents the soil underneath from drying 
out. 

Rain water is the best moisture for the 
garden because it contains ammonia, which 
fertilizes. The dust cover will protect this 
rain moisture in normal seasons. 

If sprinkling must be done, it is better 
to soak the ground once a week than to 
sprinkle every day. 

Keep your garden producing food for 
you, is the advice of the National Emer- 
gency Food Garden Commission at Wash- 














HOW TO PLAN YOUR WAR GARDEN 


ington and the experts of the Department ture before winter. In this way a small 
if Agriculture. Don’t let it loaf a single garden can be made to do wonders. A two- 
day. When you pull out radishes or onions cent stamp to the Commission at 210 Mary- 

pick peas, spade the rows again and land Building will bring a garden primer 
plant new seeds that will have time to ma- that will be of great help to you. 


Here is a planting diagram that will be of value to you: 
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5 ROWS—Onions from sets. (Planted April 1.) 
Spaced 2 inches apart in rows. 
Rows 12 inches apart. 











Followed by Beets. 
(Planted August 1.) 

















2 ROWS—Lettuce. (Planted April 1.) Rows 12 inches apart. 

Followed by late Tomatoes. (Planted June 15.) 
1 ROW —Spinach. (Planted early as possible.) Followed by Lettuce. 
Y% ROW —Carrots. (Planted April 1.) % Row Radishes. 
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ROW S—Beets. (Planted April 1.) 





Followed by Beans. (Planted July 15.) 
4 ROWS—Peas. (Planted as early as possible.) 
Followed by Beets. 











(Planted 





June 15.) 
ROW —Swiss Chard. Produces greens throughout season. (Planted April 1.) 
ROW —Kohl-Rabi. (Planted April 1.) 
3 ROWS—Peas. (Planted two weeks after first planting.) 
ehh Followed by Cabbage Plants. 
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(Set out July 4.) 
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ROW S—String Beans. (Planted May 1.) ; 
Followed by Radishes and Lettuce. (Planted July 15.) 
ROWS—Beets. (Planted June 1.) 
Followed by Kohl-Rabi and Turnips. (Planted August 1.) 
ROW S—String Beans. (Planted May 20.). 
Followed by Cabbage Plants. (July 15.) 
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ROW S—Bush Lima Beans. 
(Planted May 10.) 
Rows 2 feet apart. 
Bear throughout 
season. 
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ROW S—Tomatoes. 





~ (Plants set out May 15.) 





Rows 3 feet apart. 
ROW —Eggplants. (Plants set out May 15.) Rows 18 inches apart. 
ROW Peppers. (Plants set out May 15.) Rows 18 inches apart. 
ROW S—Peas. 
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ae _ (Planted tt  __a 
er titi‘iéliét Followed by 
String Beans. 


(Planted August 15.) 
1 ROW —Cucumbers. (Planted in hills May 1.) ™% Row Parsley. 


ROWS 15 INCHES APART WHERE NOT OTHERWISE MARKED 























This is a diagram of an actual garden which produces vegetables for a family of eight. 
The garden is sixty feet long and the rows about twenty-five feet long. 

The planting dates in the diagram should be changed for other localities about as follows: 

Figure ten days EARLIER on Washington-Cincinnati line. 

Figure ten days LATER on Albany-Detroit line. 

Figure twenty-six days LATER on Boston-Central Michigan line. 

Figure one month LATER on Maine-Northern Michigan line. 
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HOW TO PLAN YOUR WAR GARDEN 





PLANTING TABLE 





Vegetable 


Asparagus, seed 
Asparagus, plants. . 
Beans, bush 


Beans, pole 
Beets. . 


Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage, early 
Cabbage, late 
Carrot 


Cauliflower 


Celery... 


Corn, sweet. 
Cress, upland 


Cucumber 
Eggplant... 


Endive. 
Horse-radish. ; 
Kale, or borecole 


Kohl-rabi 
L ettuce.. 
Melon, muskmelon : 


Okra, or gumbo.... 
Onion, seed 
Onion, sets 


Parsley 

Parsnip 
eas 

Pepper. 


Potato, Irish.. 


Radish... 
Rhubarb, seed. 
Rhubarb, plants... 


Ruta- png 
Salsify.. 

Spinach. 
Squash, 


bush.. 
Squash, late... 
Tomato.... 


Turnip , 
Vegetable marrow 


Quantity 
required 
for 100 
} feet of 
row 
| 1 ounce. 
60 to 80. 
eee 
errr 
2 ounces...... 
‘4 ounce... 


14 ounce. 
4 ounce....... 
1 ounce.. 


14 ounce..... 


'¢ ounce 


14 pint 
lg ounce 


16 ounce 


1-3 ounce 


1 ounce 
70 roots 
4 ounce 
'f ounce 
lo ounce. 
1s ounce 
2 ounces 
1 ounce 
| 1 quart 





| '¢ ounce 
| 2 ounce 
1 to 2 pints 
1g ounce 


| 5 Ibs... 


1 ounce 
L6 ounce... 


33 plants. 


\¢ ounce 
1 ounce. 
1 ounce. 
V4 ounce... 


lg ounce 


Vg ounce... 


4 ounce... 
lg ounce. 





Distance Apart 





1 to 2 ft.. 
12 to 24 in 


3 to 4 fr. 
12 to 181 


in 


24 to 30 
2 in 


to 30 
to 36 in 
to 24 


to 30 in 


to 36 in 


30 to 36 
12 to 18 


tro 6 ft 


24 to 301 


18in.. 
24 to 30 
18 to 24 


in 
in 
| 1S to 24 
12 to 18 
6 to 8 fe 


to 18 i 


3 
1: 
12 to I8i 


to no 





12 
| 18 
| 30 


is 


to 18 i 
to 24 i 
to 361 
to 241 


| 24 


12 
30 


in 
in 


to 18 
to 36 


18 to 24 
18 to 24 
12 to 18 





18 to 24 in... 


in. 


Mei 


o 4 fe.... 


to 36 in. 


3 to 5 fe.... 
ss 
ivccas 
Wy sas 
3 to 4 fe.... 

7 to 10 fe... 

3 to4fe.... 


18 to 24 in... 
}8 to 12 ft.... 


In Row 


3 to Sia... 
15 to 20 in 
5 or 8 to ft... 


3 to 4 ft..... 
5 or 6 to ft... 


16 to 24 in 
12 to 18 in 


16 to 24 in 
6 or 7 ft 
14 to 18 in. 


tto Sin 


30 to 36 in 
4 or Stoft. 


i to 6 ft 
18 to 24 in 


8 to 12 in. 
14 to 20 in 
18 to 2tin 


4 to Sin 
4toGin... 
Hills 6 fe.. 


24 to 30 in. 
4 or Sto fe.. 
4 or 5 to fe 


3 to 6 in. 

5 or 6 to ft..... 
15 to ft.. 

15 to 18 in. 


14 to 18 in 

8 or 12 to ft... 
6 to 8 in 
ee 

6 to 8 in... 
2to4in j 
7 or 8 to ft... 
Hills 3 to 4 ft 
Hills 7 to 9 fr. 


3 fe.. 





6 or 7 to ft 
Hills 8 to 9 fe. 





| 





Depth 


0 
Pranting 


1 to 2 in 
3 to 5 in 
¥% to 2 in. 


l to 2in 
4 to Lin 


l to 2 in 
1g to Lin 


$ to Lin 
to 4in 
2 in 


1 
3 
1 


4 tolin...... 
lg to lin 
{ea 
1 to 2in... 


1 to 2 in 


144 to lin 


{4 to 4% in 
lto2in 





Time of Planting 


Rant. spring. . 
Early spring 
April to July 


May and June 
April to August 


May and June... 

March and April. “(Start in hort 
during February.) 
ay and June 

April to June 


April to June. (Start in hotbed d 
ing February or March.) 

May and June. (Start in hot! 
during March or April.) 


May to July 
March to May 


April to July 
April and May. 


during March.) 


(Start in hotbed 


Early spring.. 
August and Se ptember 


March to May... 

March to September.... 

April to June. (Start early 
in hotbed during March.) 

May and June : ; 

April and May. 


Autumn and February to May 


lants 


Pp 


September and early spring 

April and May 

March to June z 

May and June. (Start early plant 
in hotbed during March.) 

March to June. 


March to September... 
Early spring. 
Autumna or early spring i 


May and June... 

Early spring. . 

September or very “early spring. 
April to June.. Pee 


April to June. 


May and June. Start early plants 
in hotbed during February and 
March.) 

April. . i 

April to June 





Let the Soldiers of the Soil organize now. 





Let them make their plans now. 
be lost for the war will be won with food and every real patriot will do all that he can to feed him- 
self in this world crisis. @Plan to plant to win the jwar. 


There is no time to 
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WEATHER VANES FOR EVERY GARDEN 


WEATHER VANES FOR EVERY 
GARDEN 


N the old English garden we used to 

find such charming garden decorations 

as bee-hives or “beekepes” made of 
welts of twisted straw. These little 
bee homes out under the trees not only 
made attractive pictures but furnished 
sweet honey as well. In the old English 
gardens there was also a picturesque dove 
cote or a thatched spring house, sometimes 
also a well-head was discernible between 
the trees. Sundials, graceful lyres of wood 
to hold delicate vines, fountains, tree 
arbors, rose borders, “bosquets” or “green 
galleries” were also there and generally 
a cosy seat where one could sit “feel- 
ing the pleasant whisking wind.” These 
seats were placed where a good view 
of the garden “posies’” could be had. 
Sometimes stately peacocks walked over 
the leaves or screamed from the tops of 
stone walls. Sometimes also a pet lamb 
wandered along the paths doing no harm 
to the flowers and keeping the grass well 
trimmed. 

Nowadays, however, we do not have such 
charming garden ornaments. True, we 
have sundials boldly springing from all too 
trim a lawn, or white seats ill at ease, or 
haughty pergolas foreign to their environ- 
ment. We miss the dove cotes, the irides- 
cent peacocks, the white woolly lambs and 
the hum of the bees, but in their place we 
have all sorts 
of attractive 
weather vanes 
and bird sticks 
and bird baths 
that are distinct 
garden innova- 
tions. Much of 
the credit for 
the use of these 
well designed, 
brightly paint- 
ed ornaments 
which make 
the garden gay 
in winter as 
well as in sum- 
mer is due to 
the imagination 
and craftsman- 
ship of two 
girls who for 
a number of 


Illustrations by the Courtesy of the Nature Studio 


years have steadily found the demand for 
their work increasing. 

From their workshop come seagulls, ships 
and flying fish for the gardens down by the 
sea. Huntsmen, sly red foxes, chanticleers 
for the rich man’s stables—while for small 
gardens there are blue birds, cardinal birds, 
robins, tanagers and peacocks. Piping Pan 
makes fairy music for those who wish him, 
squirrels crack nuts upon a treasure-trove 
mail box. These weather vanes are made 
of stout sheet iron and are painted with 
such hard and fast colors that neither sun 
nor wind can dim them. 

Humorous and graceful are these weather 
vanes which show which way the wind 
blows as reliably as though they were a 
severely pointing arrow. From the top of 
summer house, pergola, stable, chicken 
house or garage they whirl about satisfying 
the eye of one attuned to beauty while 
giving full information to those curious 
as to the course of the wind. From this 
studio come all sorts of bird sticks painted 
so naturally and drawn with such fidelity 
to nature that a collection of them is almost 
as valuable as an Audubon chart as far as 
instruction in bird lore is concerned. These 
funny cheery birds are set upon the tops 
of stout green sticks that hold up flowers 
too weak to stand of their own accord. A 
bed of antirrhinums tied up to these bird 
sticks presents a fairy picture of elfish bird 
and butterfly that cannot help but cause 
a smile of childlike pleasure to whoever sees 





RED FOX WEATHER VANE 
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PIPING PAN WEATHER VANE IN BLACK SIL- 
HOUETTE. 
them. Young roses are often held straight 


and true by these sticks, until strong enough 
to stand alone. 

The scarlet tanager or blue bird perched 
upon the bird sticks or weather vanes do not 
fly with their migratory companions in the 
winter time but remain swinging through 
fierce snowstorms keeping the garden spirit 
alive which 
otherwise 
would be sad 
indeed. 

Many ama- 
teurs attempt 
the manufac- 
ture of these 
flower sticks 
and weather 
vanes, some 
happily 
enough, others 
making the 
sorriest carica- 
tures. Like ev- 
erything else in 
the garden as 
well as in life, 
whatever is 
well done 
causes entire 
and complete 
satisfaction, but if it is poorly done then the 
accomplishment is an abomination. 

In Japan porcelain figures of white ibis, 
blue cranes, mandarin ducks and white 
swans are often to be found down among 
the grasses by the pools. Sometimes a 
squat toad of stone or iron, or a long-eared 
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WEATHER VANES FOR EVERY GARDEN 


rabbit of stone may be found wait 
ing patiently beneath a shrul 
They certainly add charm to th 
garden’s interest. The bird stick 
and weather vanes of which w: 
are speaking take the place to 
certain extent of these more ex- 
pensive garden ornaments. The, 
are within the reach of every purse. 

The weather vanes which illustrate this 
article were made by Rebecca Dobbin and 
Amelia S. Hodges in a delightful littl 
workshop which they call the “Nature Stu 
dio.” They are weighted to balance per- 
fectly and mounted in especially constructed 
frictionless bearings, painted in fadeless oil 
colors, and varnished to make them com 
pletely weather proof. The smallest is as 
well made and carefully balanced as the 
largest. 

When the sheet-iron birds have been 
properly painted and hung up to dry in the 
boughs of trees, the Nature Studio certainly 
looks like a magic place. Besides the birds, 
which are general favorites, there are stee- 
ple-chasers, polo players, white leghorn and 
black Spanish roosters, a sloop under full 





HUNTER WITH SCARLET COAT TELLS WHICH 
WAY THE WIND BLOWS. 


sail, a lifelike black bass, funny Airedale 
puppy, a shaggy bear, pompous peacock and 
awkward ducks waddling down to the 
water. 

In addition to the various weather vanes 

















SCARLET TANAGER 


WEATHER VANE _ FOR 


SMALL GARDENS. 
designed and made by these two skilled 
workers, are all sorts of letter boxes and 
heavy door stops. There are beautifully 
made butterflies, mounted on spring wire, 
intended to flutter among the plants in a 
window box or on the table. Our little 
friends, “Clouded Sulphur,” “Gulf Fritil- 
lary,” “Tiger Swallow Tail” and “Imperial 
Trojan,” as well as a dozen other familiar 
varieties of butterflies, faithfully reproduced 
specimens, grow beneath their busy fingers. 
Weather vanes are particularly delightful 
in children’s gardens and small backyards 
in the city. The city needs these bright 
furnishings more than the country ones, 
yet, when seen perching up on the gate- 
posts or gables of country houses they have 
a merry, up-to-date look that is always 
attractive. They tell in a sort of sign lan- 


guage of the particular fads and fancies 
of the owner of the place. 

The clever fancy in design combined with 
bright color add a note of interest to any 
garden, whether in the city, down by the sea 
or up in the mountains. 





SEA GULL WEATHER VANE FOR THE GARDEN 
BY THE SEA. 


A CHAPLET OF HERBS 


A CHAPLET OF HERBS 
(Continued from page 581) 


small-seeded kinds in boxes, and to trans- 
plant them when four or six leaves have 
grown. Plants should be renewed every 
few years. Each one has its own habits 
which must be studied. The list here given 
includes only those which would be likely 
to prove most popular, either from the point 
of view of use or as plant specimens, and 
which could be grown in small gardens. 
Small plants can be potted for the kitchen 
window garden. Parsley, basil and tarra- 
gon are favorites for potting. 

If grown for a commercial purpose, the 
plants should be set in long rows two or 
three feet apart, according to the growth 
and the method of cultivation. In the home 
garden they may be grown in clumps or 
rows. Most of them, except the slender 
kinds like dill and caraway, should be set 
a foot or eighteen inches apart. The 
smaller kinds can be grown six or eight 
inches apart. Most of the shrubs should 
be set two or three feet apart. 

Aconite-—One of our garden flowers 
which is poisonous and possesses medicinal 
qualities. 

Angelica.—A perennial herb which may 
be used as a pot herb, but its stems and 
leaves are more often candied. Rows two 
feet apart. Plants eighteen inches apart in 
row. 


Anise.—Annual grown for seeds. Three 
or four inches apart. 
Balm—A_ perennial plant which dies 


down in winter. It may be raised from 
seed, slips, or root-divisions. Grown for 
the leaves which are used in seasoning and 
for “Balm Tea.” The flavor is like a 
lemon, and Mrs. Bardswell says the leaves 
are better fresh than dry for this drink, 
which she says is good for feverish colds. 
Plants should stand a foot apart each way. 

Basil—An annual herb. Leaves used in 
seasoning. Flavor like cloves. Plants 
should stand six inches apart. Rows one 
foot apart. Some varieties are good for 
edgings. 

Bayberry or Waxberry.—Shrub three to 
eight feet high. Fruit, leaves, and shoots 
have a delightful balsamic odor. Bayberry 
wax is obtained by boiling the berries in 
water, and is used in the making of can- 
dles, thread wax, and incense. Bayberry 
leaves are used for flavor in soups. One 
leaf is sufficient for a small soup. 
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Bene.—A very tender annual for warm 
climates. Furnishes oil of sesame used for 
the skin. Used in cooking in the East. 
Leaves steeped for diarrhcea or dysentery. 
Plants should stand at least twelve inches 
apart. 

Borage-——An annual with pretty blue 
flowers, very attractive to bees. Grown for 
young leaves used in salads and as pot 
herb. 

Burnet.—Attractive condimental herb. 
Leaves used for salads and greens. Tast- 
ing of cucumber. Not liked by many. Six 
inches apart. Rows one foot apart. 

Calendula or Pot Marigold—Hardy an- 
nual. Petals have medicinal value. They 
are also used in cooking for seasoning and 
coloring. 

Camomile—A_ perennial plant well- 
known as a medicine. The flowers are the 
part used. Plants nine inches apart; rows 
one foot. 

Caraway.—Biennial or sometimes annual 
plant. Grown for the seeds which are used 
in cooking. Liked by children in cakes, 
bread, and confections. Nine inches apart. 

Catnip—Perennial used in seasoning and 
for Catnip tea. Plants eighteen inches 
apart. 

Chervil—Salad or Leaf Chervil is an an- 
nual plant grown for the leaves which are 
used in cooking. Two varieties, the plain 
and the curled. Requires a cool location, 
as it runs to seed in heat. Rows one foot; 
plants eight to ten inches. 

Chives—Hardy perennial of the onion 
family, having the same flavor in a mild 
degree. Easily grown and increased by 
division of the clumps. They should be 
cut close to the ground when gathered and 
they will spring up again. Excellent in 
soups and potato salad. They should be 
cut very fine with shears. 

Coriander—Annual grown for seeds 
which are used in confectionery, cakes and 
cookies. Rows eighteen inches. Plants one 
foot or more. 

Costmary or Alecost.—This plant has a 
delightfully fragrant leaf. Mrs. Bardswell 
says it has a narrow leaf and a white 
flower. Mine has a wide leaf and yellow 
flower. Harriet Keeler describes the kind 
I grow. It is hardy and easily increased 
by division of the root. It may be grown 
in clumps or in rows two feet apart. 

Cress—The Common Cress or Pepper- 
grass is much more used in England, where 
it is sold with mustard. Upland Cress or 
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3road-leaved Winter is hardy. It furnish: 

Cress at a time when the Peppergrass can 
not be grown, for the seeds may be left 
in ground over winter to come up in tl 

spring. Water Cress can be grown in dam 

places. All the Cresses are liked by thos: 
who want a peppery taste in soup or salad 
They are slender plants and a family sup 
ply can be grown in a small space. 

Cumin.—Annual grown for seed, whic! 
is used like Caraway. Slender plant. 

Digitalis —The leaves of the purple fox 
glove are used in medicine. 

Dill—A_ biennial used for its seed 
which are more bitter than Carawa 
Slender plant. 

Fennel.—Grown for seeds. Biennial, bu 
usually grown as annual. Slender. 

Feverfew—A perennial. Leaves fo 
merly used for a drink in fevers. Singh 
and double forms, the former preferred fo1 
medicine. Plants one foot apart. Hardy 

Geranium.—The varieties of Rose Gera 
nium are grown for their beautifull) 
scented leaves. They are named according 
to the resemblance of the scent, as apple, 
nutmeg, lemon, etc. 

Horehound.—A perennial grown for its 
leaves, which are used for coughs and colds 
Propagated by seeds or divisions and cut 
tings. 

Hyssop—Hardy perennial shrub grown 
for leaves and flowers, which are rathe1 
bitter. They are used in seasoning. There 
are red-, white-, and blue-flowered varieties 
of Hyssop. Propagated by seed, root divi 
sions, or cuttings. 

Lavender.—A small shrub of which there 
are several varieties. Propagated by cut 
tings. Narrow-leaved is hardier. Flowers 
and leaves used for fragrance. 

Lovache or Lovage—A hardy perennial 
propagated best from root division. ‘The 
stems and leaf stalks can be candied. They 
were formerly blanched and eaten like cel- 
ery or used as a pot herb. 

Licorice-—A perennial which has a run- 
ning root from which it can be propagated. 
Root is used for medicine. 

Lippia.—Found in the catalogues under 
the names Aloysia or Lemon Verbena. <A 
low-growing tender shrub from South 
America. At the north it does not grow 
very large, and must be carefully protected 
or housed in winter. When housed the 
leaves sometimes fall, but if watered spar- 
ingly, they will appear again toward spring. 

Marjoram.—Pot Marjoram is a hardy 
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Leaves and tender shoots used 
in seasoning. Grown from seed, root divi- 
sions, or cuttings. Leaves and_ tender 
shoots used for flavor. Sweet Marjoram 
is a tender perennial which can be grown 
as an annual in cold climates. 

Marsh-mallow.—Woody perennial herb, 
which may be grown from seed or root 
divisions. Roots are used. Well-known in 
the manufacture of candy. 

Mint—The Mints are among the most 
important herbs and at least Spearmint and 
Peppermint should be in every garden. The 
former is best known for the use of its 
leaves in Mint Sauce, and the latter for 
its valuable oil extracted from the leaves 
and used in Menthol and in confectionery 
and other ways. They are hardy and easily 
increased by the spreading roots, which be- 
come a nuisance if allowed in the vegetable 
garden. If you happen to have a brook or 
pond you will take deiight in Water Mint, 
for its fragrance is noticeable at a little 
distance. Mints are often found growing 
wild, and are recognized by the square 
stems, Opposite aromatic leaves, and more 
or less two-lipped corollas in the flowers. 

Mustard—tThere are several varieties. 
They are used as pot herbs or in salads, 
and as seasoning. They run to seed in hot 
weather and if a continual supply is wanted 
they must be planted several times a year. 
Seed is hardy and can be planted in fall 
for spring sprouting. There is a tuberous- 
rooted variety which can be grown and used 
like turnips. 

Nasturtium.—The common Nasturtium 
is grown for its unripe seeds, tips of 
branches, buds, and flowers, which are used 
in salads and pickles. The Tuberous-rooted 
is a perennial which can be grown as an 
annual. The tubers are eaten. 

Vigella Sativa, Black Cummin, Love-in- 
a-\ist, or Fennel Flower—A hardy annual 
grown for seeds used in seasoning. 

Opium Poppy.—Annual. Two varieties, 
carnation - flowered and _ peony - flowered. 
Opium is made from the milky juice which 
is obtained from the young capsules. The 
seed has no narcotic properties and is sold 
for bird seed under the name of maw seed. 

Parsley.—Is a biennial which can be win- 
tered over if well protected with leaves and 
if the plants are good strong ones. Small 
plants can be potted and grown in the 
house. It is grown from seed and takes 
four or five weeks for germination. Seed 
bed should be kept moist. Should not be 
allowed to flower if a continuous supply 


pere nial. 





is wanted. There are curled and fern- 
leaved varieties. Parsley can be used fresh 
in soups and salads or dried for winter 
use. Turnip-rooted or Hamburg Parsley is 
cultivated like other root crops. Flavor 
something like Celeriac. May be stored in 
sand for winter. 

Pennyroyal.—This belongs to the Mint 
family. It is much liked for its old-fash- 
ioned fragrance. I have a creeping variety 
and an upright one. The former is Mentha 
Pulegium, grown in Europe, and the latter 
Hedeoma Pulegioides of America. Oil of 
Pennyroyal is offensive to mosquitoes. 

Rose.—The petals of many roses and in 
some instances the leaves or hips have de- 
lightful fragrance. The Damask, Cabbage, 
and Sweetbriar are well known for their 
fragrance. 

Rosemary.—Half-hardy evergreen under- 
shrub. Leaves are used in seasoning, for 
medicine, and for a hair and skin wash. 
There are several varieties. Propagated by 
seed, cutting, root division, layering of 
branches. 

Rue or Herb - of - Grace—Small hardy 
perennial evergreen shrub. Leaves used in 
seasoning. Bitter. 

Saffron.—A bulbous plant grown for pis- 
tils of flowers which are used for flavor 
and coloring in cooking. 

Sage.—Half-hardy perennial shrub. 
Grown for leaves, which are much used 
for dressing in cookery. It may be grown 
as an annual. Leaves are best when fresh, 
and lose their strength in about two years. 
Leaves may be dried flat or on branches 
and powdered. Leaves sometimes used in 
making Sage-tea. 

Samphire—Hardy perennial propagated 
by root divisions or seed. Leaves and 
young shoots used for seasoning, salads, 
and in pickles. 

Savory, Summer.—Annual. 
shoots for seasoning. 

Savory, Winter—Hardy perennial. Seed, 
root division, cuttings. This is more woody 
and bushy than Summer Savory. It thrives 
in poor soil and can be grown in a rockery. 
Mrs. Bardswell says the leaves cure wasps’ 
and bees’ stings. 

Sweet Cicely, or Sweet-scented Chervil. 
—Hardy perennial; the leaves, which have 
a strong anise seed flavor, are used in sal- 
ads and the roots are used in soups. 

Sweet Fern—-A shrubby plant about two 
feet high which suckers freely. It thrives 
in poor soil. Leaves and stems are fra- 

(Continued on page 642) 
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HELPING THE GARDENER 


IME saving is as valuable in a 
garden as it is in an office. Who 
could expect to save time in a gar- 

den without a “place for everything and 
everything in its place?” Tools, unless they 
can be easily found are of little use. Some 
people leave tools out in the garden to rust 
and others keep them in a safe place in the 
tool-house. Some people plant their seeds 
in the garden with no way of distinguish- 
ing the varieties hidden beneath in the earth. 
Others carefully record the day of plant- 
ing and date of first appearance, name of 
variety, date of ripening, all systematically 
recorded on markers. Needless to say, the 
people who keep systematic record of their 
garden work, can plant to better advantage 
the following season. 

For the people who are interested in the 
systematic cultivation of their garden, for 
people who enjoy grafting roses or fruit 
trees, there are wonderful labels made of 
celluloid and supplied with isinglass covers 
to prevent the rain or dampness from wash- 
ing away the names of the species or the 
dates of planting. These little labels are 
provided with fine copper wire, ready to 
twist lightly around the branches of rose 
bushes, to hold inviolate the names of the 
species, which the memory of man could 
not be trusted to keep. These labels come 
in different sizes and are most convenient 
little garden devices. 

Another kind of marker is in the form of 
an iron standard, which holds the names of 
the plants in a frame with the bit of cellu- 
loid covered with isinglass. These are built 
for beds and hardy borders and all plants 
too frail to hold the twist of copper wire. 

For those who are in a hurry for plants 
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to bloom yet cannot afford the s) 
for a green house are some most 
genious little glass and wire arra: 
ments in the form of tents that ca: 
pitched over tender seedlings or n 
planted seeds that protect them f: 
winds and intense heat from the 
Crops under these little greenhous: 
are hurried along two or three we 
in advance of seeds planted at 


same time but without the same ; 


e 


tection. In the summer these 

protecting greenhouses can be h g 
up, nested, in the workshed or too! 
house, well out of the way. They 


are inexpensive and extremely con 
venient to use and enable the gar 
dener to have radishes or hyacinths 
long in advance of the normal date of 
their appearance. 

The seasoned gardener can afford 
laugh perhaps at the amateur who finds 
kneeling upon hard or rough earth an ardu 
ous task, but many people intend to pl 
long rows of seed and weed and transp! 
this year who have had very little expe: 
ence in such matters and for their conven 
ience we advocate the “kneeling pillow” 
fitted with sowing lines, trowels, packages 
of seed, pruning shears, note books or any- 


WREN 
HOUSE 
FROM 
THE 
NATURE 
STUDIOS. 





thing else, in fact, that the amateur needs 
It is wide and generous in its pockets made 
of matter-of-fact denim, or gaily flowered 
cretonnes. 

For the little winged gardeners, without 
whose services many flowers would have a 
sorry chance for existence, and whose na- 
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tural homes and nesting places we have cut 
down, there are birdhouses in the branches 
of the trees or on the tops of poles to give 
them safe retreat from the “enemy cat.” 
There are many charming rustic bird houses 
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KNEELING PILLOW OF DENIM FOR THE COM: 
FORT OF THE AMATEUR. 


GARDEN COLOR-COMBINATIONS 


for the price of a dollar or so, that have the 
smell and look of trees as far as the bird’s 
point of view is concerned. These little 
bird homes are sometimes painted in fanci- 
ful shades of blue and green and yellow 
which, although at first are startling to the 
little feathered friends, will soon be occu- 
pied with the trusting singers. 

Since we have thoughtlessly driven the 
birds from our gardens by clearing out the 
tangles, the former nesting site of a great 
number of them, and by neatly trimming 
away all the dead branches so that there 
is no chance for them to hollow out a nest, 
the best we can do to rectify our mistake 
is to offer them rustic houses. Perhaps 
they do not like them as well as those of 
their own creating, still, they do take kindly 
to them and they are acknowledged to be 
rarely attractive additions to any garden. 
Without the birds to help us keep the 
flowers free of all the insect pests that pay 
little attention to our sprays and poisons, 
flowers would not come to their most per- 
fect bloom. Wise is the gardener who will 
do all in his power to keep them near him. 





DELIGHTFUL COLOR 
COMBINATIONS FOR YOUR 
FLOWER GARDEN: BY ADE- 
LINE THAYER THOMSON 
VERY unfolding flower has its own 
individual beauty. While this is 
true, there is no denying the fact 
that however exquisite blossoms may 


be in form or coloring—when found in 
combination with those of conflicting hues, 





IN EARLY SPRING 


their particular beauty becomes ineffective 
and the entire effect of the planting dis- 
play, if not actually shocking, becomes 
decidedly distasteful. On the other hand, 
when blossoms unfold their countless hues 
with those harmonizing in color, they not 
only create glorious effects, but the distinct 
charm of the individual varieties is greatly 
accented. 

While every true garden lover, perhaps, 
finds his keenest delight in discovering for 
himself charming color combinations 


COLOR IS OBTAINED WITH TULIPS AND OTHER BULBS. 
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GARDEN COLOR-COMBINATIONS 


among his plants, and in the incorporating 
of them in his display, there may be those 
who would gladly adopt planting combina- 
tions which have been used and tested by 
others. To such the following plants, 
classified according to the season of flower- 
ing, may prove acceptable. 

For earliest spring, one must depend 
almost entirely on the “bulbous” plants for 
color effects. A strikingly beautiful ar- 
rangement is produced with a generous 
planting of white crocus, closely blended 
with the heavenly blue flowers of the Scilla 
Siberica. An effect varying in tone may 
be achieved with these same varieties by 
introducing yellow crocus closely among 
them, together with a planting of the sweet, 
white-petaled blood-root. 

A bright, cheery color scheme, closely 
following the above in succession of bloom, 
is brought about by combining the golden 
yellow daffodil, Von Zion, with the early 
blooming narcissus, Ornatus, using a fore- 
ground setting of glowing blue, supplied 
by the low-growing grape hyacinths. The 
early white tulip, Cottage Maid, with its 
sister, the yellow tinted variety, Chryso- 
lora, lend themselves pleasingly to the 
display when intermingled among the daf- 
fodils and narcissus. The daffodils, Golden 
Spur, Emperor, Henry Irving and Hors- 
fieldi, are excellent spring flowering bulbs 
to carry on the color scheme. 

By mid-April the perennials are making 
rapid headway. <An exquisite group for 
this time is the close planting of pink, blue, 
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DELPHINIUM, 
LUPINE ARE INVALUABLE FOR BLUE BORDERS 


IRIS, LOVE-IN-THE-MIST AND 


and white hepaticas, with the pure white 
blossoms of blood-root, and that other 
early flowering wild plant, Dutchman's 
breeches. 

The coming of May ushers in a number 
of striking combinations: deep blue violets, 
rose, and yellow primroses, pale shooting 
stars, purple, and rose columbines, unfold 
ing their blossoms in unison are charmingly 
adapted for group planting. The rich 
heads of white bloom borne by Arabis 
Albida, and Iberis, begin now also to ma- 
ture, and when given the companionship 
of lavender phlox (divaricata), they create 
a color picture fascinatingly lovely. The 
introduction of light pink, supplied by the 
tulip, Picotee, varies the color scheme 
somewhat, but in no way lessens the beauty 
of effect. Tiny, blue forget-me-nots, pink 
bleeding-hearts, bewitching bluebells, white 
Stars of Bethlehem, used with the prim- 
rose-yellow tulip, Miss Willmott, are also 
exceedingly lovely. The white starred nar- 
cissus, Poeticus, flowering in late May, 
worked in generously with the delicate, 
pink-edged tulip, Picotee, or in a further 
combination with the yellow tulip, Bouton 
D’Or, white lilies-of-the-valley, and quan- 
tities of deep blue violets, will also give 
another beautiful color tone. The white 
iris, Madam Chereau, the yellow variety, 
Flavescens, and the deep, rich purple, Pal- 
lida Speciosa, render a fine showing late 
in the month and early in June. Lemon 
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lilies introduced among these iris also in- 
crease the attractiveness of the display. 
June is particularly rich in owning some 
of the rarest and loveliest of the peren- 
nials. Among these is the wonderful del- 
phinium with its wealth of tall blossoming 
spirals of azure-blue. An enchanting com- 
bination of almost ethereal glory may be 
realized by massing the varieties, bella- 
donna—the clear blue color of which is 


only rivaled by the sky,—the giant hybrids 


—boasting a range of color from the deep- 


aXe 





WHITE MADONNA LILIES AND EARLY BLOOM 
ING PINK PHLOX. 


est shades to the most delicate of tones— 
with the glistening white chalices of the 
madonna lily, together with groups of the 
early blooming phlox, Miss Lingard, and 
the creamy, belled blossoms of the Yucca, 
filamentosa. Another exquisite group for 
this time is accomplished when tall, stately 
foxgloves, garbed in pink, and white, form 
the background for Canterbury bells, sut- 


tons stocks, sweet Williams and _ clove 





“+ 


A LINE OF BRILLIANT HOLLYHOCKS AGAINST A VIVID GREEN BACKGROUND. 
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A CHAPLET OF HERBS 


pinks—flaunting colors of the same tone; 
and fleecy clouds of white, made by the 
fairy-like sweet alyssum, form the imme- 
diate foreground. Varying shades of pink 
pyrethrum are beautiful with pink and 
white Canterbury bells and the chaste 
white blossoms of the phlox, Miss Lingard. 
The light yellow Aquelegia (Chrysantha), 
flowering in mid-June, among the intense 
blue flowers of bachelor buttons and Job’s- 
tears, the pink of Agrostemma, and the 
white of sweet alyssum; is another happy 
acquisition to the color showing for this 
time in the garden and border. 

The gorgeous scarlet Oriental poppy, ap- 
parently so hard to subdue and so often 
found waving a veritable flag of treason 
among the June flowering plants, causing 
no end of dissension among the many hues 
so prevalent at this time, may be brought 
into happy submission by providing a 
strong guard of the fleecy, white, garden 
heliotrope. The bright, golden “yellow 
rose” tulip works into this combination 
most charmingly. 

The month of July furnishes many blos- 
soms among the annual plants which are 
unusually fine and useful for this time. A 
gay, conspicuous group is the massing of 
Shirley poppies of mixed colors, with blue 
and white bachelor buttons, yellow calen- 
dulas, blue and white larkspurs, and white 
Empress candytuft from the annual class, 
and yellow coreopsis, black-eyed Susans 
and gaillardias from among the perennials. 
The flowers of the blue dwarf delphinium 
(Chinese), the yellow aquelegia (Chrysan- 
tha), white Empress candytuft, and lark- 
spur blend most artistically when used in 
connection. 

The flaming red heads of bloom, yielded 
by Monarda Didyma so lavishly, is easily 
held in check among the motley hues ram- 
pant now in the July display, when white 
shasta daisies, platycodon, and Empress 
candytuft are flanked closely about. Pink 
and white petunias—Rosy Morn and White 
Mound—white and blue platycodon, dwarf 
delphinium and sweet alyssum constitute 
still another collection for July affording 
excellent results. 

The month of August offers the flower 
lover several very harmonious combina- 
tions. A delightful one is the massing of 
deep blue veronica with the feathery, white 
sprays of babies’-breath, blue platycodon, 
and the fresh yellow blossom of Escholts- 
zia. The vivid scarlet lobelia, white phlox 
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(Jeanne D’Arc), babies’-breath, and shast: 
daisies, yellow coreopsis and gaillardia ar 
entrancing in close companionship. Th: 
planting, mignonette, yellow escholtszi« 
and blue and white corn flowers give a gay 
touch of color which no August exhibi 
should miss. 

For the September and October colo: 
scheme, purple, lavender and white asters, 
among both the perennial and annua! 
classes, combine strikingly and harmoni 
ously with the gleaming yellows lavished 
now so generously by the marigolds and 
calendulas. Color harmony for this sea- 
son, and one that is sustained also until 
killing frost, is created with the blended 
blossoms of petunias, asters, Japanese 
anemones, cosmos, zinnias and _ nicotiana, 
tinted in the pink and white tones; monks- 
hood and delphinium in glowing blue, and 
the giant daisy (Pyrethrum Uliginossum ) 
with its glory of shimmering white. 


A CHAPLET OF HERBS 


(Continued from page 637) 


grant, and give a delightful odor to pillows. 

Tansy.—An old-fashioned medicinal plant 
which spreads too easily to be allowed room 
in most gardens. 

Tarragon.—A perennial plant grown for 
the leaves and tender tips, which are used 
in seasoning and in making Tarragon vine- 
gar and oil of Tarragon. The true Tarra- 
gon must be propagated by root division or 
cutting, as it does not produce seed. It 
may be potted for winter or the leaves may 
be dried. Tender and needs protection at 
the north. 


Thoroughwort.—lIs a perennial herb well 
known for its medicinal qualities. The 
leaves, which are bitter, are the parts used. 

Thyme.—There are several varieties of 
Thyme. When well developed, some of 
them are low growing shrubs, but may be 
grown as annuals from seed. The plant, 
however, is perennial. There are narrow- 
leaved and broad-leaved varieties of the 
common Thyme. The Lemon Thyme is a 
creeping plant about four inches high. It 
is more robust than the green-leaved kind, 
and thrives in rather gritty soil. There is 
a variegated variety of the Lemon Thyme. 
Then there are the Wild, the Golden, the 
Silver, and the Dwarf Thyme. Thyme is a 
delightful plant much beloved throughout 
the ages. The leaves, which are used for 














LAYING THE GARDEN WALL 


lavor and fragrance, have a mintlike odor. 
[he drug Thymol is obtained from them. 

Valerian—There are several kinds of 
Valerian. A well-known perennial is grown 
in old gardens for its fragrant flowers. It 
is sometimes called Garden Heliotrope. 
[here is a kind grown in Europe for its 
medicinal root. It could be grown here. 
\frican or Algerian Valerian is a tender 
salad plant. 

Violets —These were included in old lists 
of fragrant plants. 

Wintergreen or Checkerberry or Moun- 
tain Tea.—A well-known plant, three to six 
inches high, with white flowers and red 
berries. The leaves make a delightful 
drink. Berries edible. Is used medicinally. 
It is difficult to get seed. Good plants 
should be transplanted with some of the soil 
in which they grow, and set in natural sur- 
roundings. 

W oodruff —Sweet Woodruff is a peren- 
nial; Blue Woodruff is an annual. They 
are _— plants grown for the leaves, 
which are used in flavoring beverages. 

W ormwood.—This is one of the bitterest 
herbs known and of medicinal value. It is 
a half-hardy perennial which may be grown 
from seed cuttings or root divisions. 





LAYING THE GARDEN WALL 


HE question of bond used in laying 

garden walls is perhaps not of so 

great importance as that of laying the 
walls of a house or of the walks of a garden, 
because garden walls will be to a great ex- 
tent, covered up with vines. 

The question of color plays a more im- 
portant part in the laying of garden walls 
than the bond. The color should not be 
too pronounced. Nothing simulates the mel- 













RUNNING BOND 





lowness of time better than the soft color 
of a brick wall nor serves better as a back- 
ground for flower color. 

To avoid tedious technicalities, we might 
describe the method shown in the first illus- 
tration of a running bond as—simply suc- 
cessive courses of stretchers. The long way 
of the brick (usually eight inches by two 
and a quarter), every other course break- 
ing joint so as to allow one brick to cover 





FLEMISH BOND 


the joint which connects the two bricks be- 
low. Asa rule, for constructional purposes, 
at every fifth or sixth course, the bricks are 
laid the other way, showing on the face, 
the headers (or ends of the brick). 

In the Flemish bond shown in the second 
illustration, the bricks are stretcher and 
header alternated and are placed in such a 
way that they make a form which is some- 
times known as the “British Cross.” 

In an article on garden walls of brick by 
George J. Jervis in this number, he speaks 
of the importance of wide or narrow, dark 
or light mortar joints for garden walls. It 
is better not to have the joints too conspicu- 
ous ; the pattern of the brick laid should not 
be too easily traced. Quality of texture and 
rich modulation of color is more important 
than the beautiful pattern of the brick. The 
tapestry shades reproduced so marvelously, 
make the richest effect of all for use in gar- 
dens because the texture is rough enough 
to furnish foothold for vines and the color 
is all that could be desired. 

Sometimes a very dark brick is intro- 
duced at intervals to give an accent, or one 
brick is omitted and the shadow formed by 
the omission provides the accent of contrast. 
A number of such “tricks” are resorted to 
for the sake of gaining rich quality and tex- 
ture. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
WOMEN AND WAR WORK: BY 
HELEN FRASER 


66 HE new lesson of co-operation and 
selfless devotion, learned from this 
book will, I confidently predict, 

within a few months, be translated into 

action by the Women’s War Service Com- 
mittees in every state of our land.” Thus 
speaks H. N. MacCracken, President of 

Vassar College, in his foreword of this book, 

written by Miss Fraser, an official of the 

British treasury who is lecturing in the 

United States with the approval of the Brit- 

ish Government in order to bring directly 

to the minds of the men and women of this 
country certain great facts of the War—the 
spirit of which cannot be conveyed in book 
form as well as in speech. But for those 
who are unable to attend these memorable 
lectures, the book will come as a quickening 
of rarest power. Since August, 1914, Miss 

Fraser has been actively engaged in various 

kinds of War work; in a national and local 

War Savings Committee. Through her in- 

itiative, forty thousand War Savings As- 

sociations, to which more than seven million 
persons contributed, have been inagurated. 

“The spirit of women in this greatest of 
world struggles cannot, in its essence, be 
differentiated from the spirit of men,” she 
says. “They are one. The women of our 
countries in the mass feel about the issues of 
this struggle just as the men do; know, as 
they do, why we fight, and like them, are 
going on to the end. The declaration of our 
Government as to conditions for peace are 
ours, too, and when we vote, we shall show 
the spirit of women is clearly and definitely 
on the side of freedom, justice and de- 
mocracy. 

“Our actions speak louder than any words 
can ever do, and the record of our women’s 
sacrifice and work stand as great silent wit- 
nesses to our spirit. There is nothing we 
have been asked to do that we have not 
done and we have initiated great pieces of 
work ourselves. The hardest time was in 
the beginning when we waited for our tasks, 
feeling as if we beat stone walls reading our 
casualty lists, receiving our wounded, caring 
for the refugees, doing everything we could 
for the sailor and soldier and his depend- 
ants, helping the women out of work, but 
feeling there was much more to do behind 
the men—so very much more—for which 
we had to wait.” It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to this book in a small review. It should 
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be read by every man, woman and child ; 

the United States. Her remarks on “Th 

Women’s Land Army,” on “War Saving 
the Money Behind the Guns,” “Wome: 

Power for Man Power,” “War and Morals.’ 

“What the War Has Done for Women,’ 

“Reconstruction,” should be copied broad 
cast by every magazine and newspaper in 
the country, for they carry a message o! 
supremest importance. (Published by G 
Arnold Shaw, New York. Hlustrated. 302 
pages. Price $1.50 net.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN: BY HENRY 
VINCENT HUBBARD AND THEO- 
DORA KIMBALL 


HE rapid growth of landscape archi 

tecture as an independent profession 
has been quite phenomenal. Many book; 
have been written on the subject that have 
furnished many valuable hints for the ama 
teur. Some appeal to the veriest beginners 
and others to those who have had long anid 
wide experience. This book serves main) 
as a general introduction to this tremendou, 
subject which can be viewed from so many 
angles, for those who are interested in it 
from the standpoint purely of appreciation 
and enjoyment of design and of natural 
landscapes. It is not merely a compendium 
of useful information as to the practical 
side of landscape structure, nor a book of 
pictures showing completed work which 
should serve as an inspiration to others, but, 
as the authors themselves state—they “have 
taken an aesthetic theory which seems con- 
sistent and capable of getieral application 
and used it as the basis of an organization 
of the subject matter of the field of land- 
scape design.” 

The book includes a list of references to 
the more important literature of landscape 
architecture and the plates alone justify 
it as one that should be on the table of every 
landscape architect, not only for reference, 
but because it contains numerous sugges- 
tions for planting and composition. It makes 
an appeal to people of vastly different tastes. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. ILl- 
lustrated. 406 pages and 36 plates. Price 
$6.00 net.) 

“REED VOICES,” by James B. KEn- 
YON, is a collection of poems, gathered to- 
gether and reprinted from various maga- 
zines and newspapers. (James T. White 
and Company, New York. 122 Pages. 
Price, $1.25 net.) 
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“THE EVERGREEN TREE—A 
MASQUE OF CHRISTMAS TIME FOR 
COMMUNITY SINGING AND ACT- 
ING:” BY PERCY MACKAYE 


“Always an evergreen points up at a star. 

\lways a star looks somewhere down on the 

cradle of a child. 

\lways, once in the year, a child laughs up at 

evergreen boughs. 
Tree, star and child are triune in the poetry of 
nature—a constellation of man that never sets.” 
HIS Masque, Mr. Mackaye hopes, will 
prove worthy in helping to create a new 
spirit for the celebration of Christmas festi- 
vals. The tree of light, he believes, should 
be the focusing point of the Christmas festi- 
val and symbolical of it. He has written 
this Masque in words so simple and with 
fancy so delicious, that it could be repro- 
duced with joy by almost every rural-com- 
munity in the country. The scenes and cos- 
tume designs by Robert Edward Jones are 
so simple and the directions concerning 
them so clearly stated, that they could be 
produced even by amateurs, with telling 
effect. 

The characters include the three wise men, 
shepherds, Joseph and Mary, the hosts of 
llerod and outcasts, as well as elves, gnomes, 
the Tree, Wolf, Bear and Lion. When the 
Masque is to be given for an Army Camp 
production, some of the characters could be 
easily assumed by boys or omitted entirely. 
The music is written for the Masque espe- 
cially by Arthur Farwell. (Published by 
(;eorge H. Doran Company, New York and 
London. Illustrated. 337 pages. Price 


$2.00 net.) 


“AN ORAL FRENCH METHOD: OR 
A NEW SYSTEM FOR RAPIDLY AC- 
QUIRING FACILITY IN THE SPEAK- 
ING OF FRENCH” 


RENCH,” says the author, “is the 

clearest, simplest, and most logical of 
languages. It is our hope that this Method, 
combining diction with the study of the ru- 
diments, will convince the pupil of this 
fact.” 

It seems, from a brief perusal of this 
book, that it should prove of immense value 
to sailor or soldier who wished to obtain 
a quick grasp of a language for whose 
beauty we have always had reverence. Al- 
though it is impossible to learn to speak a 
language through rules of pronunciation 
given in a book, nevertheless, this method 
conquers the difficulty to a great extent and 
enables the pupil to snatch many moments 


of study that would prove of advantage 
when in oral classes. It deals more at length 
with the matter of pronunciation than most 
books published on short methods of acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of French. (Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New 
York. Illustrated. 337 pages. Price $2.00 
net.) 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “‘IN- 
TERNATIONAL GARDEN CLUB” 


HE second volume of the “Internation- 

al Garden Club,” Year Book, is a vol- 
ume of rare worth. It is full of good reading 
for lovers of gardens and contains much in- 
formation on rare new plants, tree surgery, 
American- grown tulips, rose breeding, 
planting, grafting and aquatic gardens, writ- 
ten by experts on these subjects. 

The first number of the Journal was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, not only because it 
showed that a project, long hoped for, had 
been successfully launched, but it promised 
also to offer its pages as an open forum to 
anyone who had anything of importance to 
say on the subject of garden making. 

The second number, now issued, com- 
pletes the first year, and hereafter, it will 
be issued as a quarterly. It is the official 
organ of the “International Garden Club,” 
whose headquarters are at the Bartow Man- 
sion in the Bronx Park, New York. Mr. 
Taylor, the Editor, has brought much valu- 
able material together in these two books 
and everyone who owns or loves a garden 
in America, should have these volumes close 
at hand for ready consultation. (From the 
Waverly Press, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Illustrated. Vol. I, No. 1, 288 pages, and 
Voll. II, 284 pages.) 


GARDENING FOR LITTLE GIRLS: 
BY OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 


E are reminded by the author of this 

little book of Carlyle’s famous 
lament, “Would that some one had taught 
me in childhood the names of the stars and 
the grasses.” Olive Hyde Foster has tried 
to fill this same, sad loss in the life of many 
a little girl by offering for her perusal (and 
it would do for a boy as well) attractively 
compiled information upon home garden- 
ing. There are all manner of flower-beds 
talked about here; a little bed for a little 
girl, and medium-sized ones for big girls. 
And you are told everything that is neces- 
sary to know about plant culture, indoors 
and out,—-how to prepare the ground, plan 
for the beds, which flowers will come up 
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every year and which will not, until you are 
led on through the various steps that end 
at last in successful accomplishment and 
artistic achievement. [ach subject is pre- 
sented delightfully, and youthful readers 
are bound to be pleased with the intimate 
and imaginative way such matters as hoe- 
ing, and digging, and planting, are dis- 
cussed. And the bits of poetry and verse, 
that precede every chapter heading, give 
to the whole a touch of beauty and awe, 
and insight into the inspiration and benefits 
that come from the love and study of nature. 
(Published by Duffield and Company, New 
York. 144 pages. Price $1.50.) 


GARDEN FURNITURE IN NEW 
DESIGNS 


ARDEN furniture making requires 
a knowledge of construction very 
different from that used in the 
creating of ordinary furniture. It must be 
able to stand intense dry heat as well as 
heavy rains, therefore, the wood must be 
especially well seasoned and screwed to- 




















gether instead of being nailed and 
glued. In design it should have 
the same light and open quality so 
much admired in a trellis, but, it 
must be strongly made. The fur- 
niture we are here showing is 
made of chestnut, every part be-w'> il 
ing mortised and tenoned together . 
in such a way that the vagaries of 
nature will not draw it apart. 

These articles of garden use are 
finished in many ways—one is 
that of the simple natural wood 
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finished with oil, without any staining. This 
method is one used with such good results 
in both Italy and France. Another method 
is to paint them white, grey or any color 
desired to complete a color scheme. 

The metal tables and chairs shown are 
enameled in French green, or in any othe: 
color preferred. With this metal table is a 
large umbrella that can be carried about 
with the tables and chairs to any part of the 
garden. These large umbrellas come in gay 
stripes or plain colors; sometimes the under 
lining is of flowered cretonne. 

Other new designs in garden furnitur: 
are shown in seats with pergola tops or with 
latticed backs and long settees with trellised 
backs of different patterns, and arbors of 
various attractive designs. All articles are 
made in such a way that water does not col- 
lect on either chairs or table tops. This is 
accomplished by having wide open spaces 
between each piece of wood. 
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